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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 29, 1889 


YOUNG WOMAN FRIEND WA NTS A POST- 

tion as Primary Teacher in a Friends’ School. Address A. 
N. 8., West C anaten, § Chester Co., Pa. 

YOUNG LADY OF A FRIENDS’ FAMIL y 

and with best references desires a position to teach in a 
private school, or family, in or near Baltimore. Address 8. F, E., 
Butler, Balto. Co., Md. 





LUCRETIA, M. Be ‘MITCHELL'S: 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
5012 Elm Ave., Phila. Directly opposite West Fairmount Park. 
Resident pupils (number limited) receive personal attention in 
preparation of their studies, in deportment, and in the care of 
their health. 








YARAH E. FELL *S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

sale, with 25 acres well improved Land attached. Has been 

in successful operation 17 years; attendence overflowing; good 

building; beautiful grounds, shady, healthy; excellent water; 

abundance of choice fruit; $8000. Address SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Buck Co , Pa. 


ANTED—AN INTELLIG ENT AND CONSCT- 


entious person to assist with care of a child and household 
duties. Address M., this office, 921 Arch St., Pails. 


RESSMAKING BY A FRIEND, SPRING 
and Summer suit, wage. Latest sty les. 605 N. 12th St 





E. ee 





LLINER Y 
533 N. ELEVENTH STREET. 
Se Private house, third door + below Green St. 








& R. L. ‘TYSON, 242 8. ELEVENTH ST., 
* Staple Trimings, hosiery, etc. Materials for Friends’ caps, 
caps mame, and plain sewing and quiiing done to order. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO.- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving familie 


Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





PRINCIPAL WANTED FOR FRIENDS’ NOR- 
mal institute, Rising Sun, Md. Apply to L. R. Kirk, M. D., 

Rising Sun, Maryland. 

ANTED—BY A WOMAN FRIEND, A GOOD 


room, with or without board, in the northern or western 
part of city. Address S. M. A., Friends’ Book Association, 1500 
Race Street, Faiiedetphia. 











A NTED—AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER 


to take charge of the advanced classes in Latin in Friends’ 
School, Address Mant DARLINGTON, West Chester, Pa. 


W- AN TED—AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN 
(Friend preferred) to teach Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geom- 


etry, and beginners in French. Apply, with reference, to Eli. M 
Lamb, 927, 1001, 1005 McCulloh Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Spring, 188 39. 


E are still at ourold established place of business, 915 Spring 

Garden Street, and are prepared to furnish on shortest no- 
tice all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 
Shoes. 

Our Spring stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet the demands of our patrons, in comple tencss, quality, 
and style, and our prices are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with a first-class article. 

Outing and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 
designs 

We respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
style, and the known durability of our goods, will sell them 
against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOES, 


(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of ita contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment, 3@ When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 


WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING MACHINERY. 


vester and Binder, 





* Single Apron Har- 
Tedder Attachmen 
for Mewer, & their 
Self dump Hay rake 


Mowers all sizes: 
Self-Rake Reaper 
Bundle Carrier, 


This company manufactured and sold last year, 5 
chines. Ask for the Wood and take no other. 
Local agents appointed or information given by 


W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N. J. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 
Cabital Stock, $300,000. Surplus, $67,297.39. 


(September 1, 1888). 
- PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
‘ Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York 


7 PER CENT GUARANTEED FaRM MORTGAGES 
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All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Ww ax) Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 
ertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 
-erea) is of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West 

The TE x AS LOAN AGENCY guarantees the Prompt Pay- 
ment of the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank. New York. 

The business of the Company has always been conducted by 
able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now selling for $175—par value $100. A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA. 





WM. H. JONES 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, 
zers. Removed. to 2043 and 
sete Bases ase ee 
eapest an variety 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
oo interest to every utilitarian 
see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
Iam in communication with all 
» the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 





ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
CA RPETS. 


The entire selection of patterns for this season, com 
prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here fcr 


your inspection. Fresh importations of China and 


Japan Mattings. BENJAMIN GREEN, 


33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


N? W IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 12% 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts; Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dress in the country. A. l. DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 


Garments, always on hand. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Merchant Tailor. 


109 N. TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 


DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
Residence, 
ELLIS | 404 No. Thirty-second St. 112 N. Tenth Street. 


RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JospBina ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St, first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


OFFICES: 1 


HENRY 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th 8t. 
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INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 2020 CST ETA STREET. 


SF. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
CEILING DECORATIONS. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


WALL PAPERS. 


FOR DRY GOODS | 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET | 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT \ 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furmshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 





Amos HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 





CAPITAL, . ° 
SURPLUS AnD UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . . 115,444.72 


secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $3800, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 


<7 Desem Raa ED WITHOUT ICE. 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE, 





PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





SURPLUS, $1,400,000 





or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


| 
Y 


{ 
i 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 
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WINDOW SHADES. 


quifGble 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
$2,000,000.00 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 


FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND> THER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
= r TIES FOR SALE. 


WILLIAM P. BETTS 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila 


Clement: A. Woodnutt, : 


Sine RMN ce Hey 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 





eo WM. HEACOCK, éte~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Special attention paid to Embalming. 
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BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1889- 90. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. 
teachers. 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

ABTHUB H. TomLinson, Principal, 
Or CynTHIA G. BosuEr, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Carats, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


A full corps of good 
Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive sbuild 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


rerenps’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $14) per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Gus Cove, Leng Island, N. Y. 


(OHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both se: under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The preseni*guilding is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect ee ents. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Bur’ or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near th Giartem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue + 1d particulars, address, 

C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


See Rasttinte, . ¥. 





OLD FASHI 0 Nv ED @ UAKERIS. VW. 


Henry Longstreth, 740 Sansom St., Philadelphia, has just is- 
sued this valuable work by William Pollard, price 25 cents, five 
copies for one dollar, or ten dollars per 100 copies. He would 
also invite attention tothe life of Mary Pryor, by M. P. Hack, 
price 60 cents, post paid. Also just issued Spurgeon's Address on 
George Fox. Price, 20 copies for one dollar. 

All orders by mail promptly attended to. 


AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 





Best quality COAL at a reasonable price. 


to pure hase a supply" 
Franklin Street, 


MARY E. WA TERS, 3 Philadelphia, 


BONNET MAKER. 


Plain bonnets of all kinds, ready made, and to order ; pleated 
crown bonnets made to order. 


CAROLINE RAU, 


(Successor to 8. Maddock,) 


Now is the time 


7% Spring GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 





PLAIN MILLINERY, 


The = Ww litem: = 
MUNCY, PENNA. 


Situated near Penna. and Phila. & Reading R R's. Through 
trains from New York and Philadelpbia. Situation high, grounds 
spacious, scenery varied Rooms large, airy, with open fire-places, 
etc. A few hours by — from Eaglesmere Address H. M. 8, 
Taylor, Wolf Run, P. O., Looming Co., Pa 


PENNH URST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The Radnor, 


H. W. SHARPLESS. 


TELEPHONE NoP ls. 


South Carolina Avenve, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


4 A Y7/L. : JOSEPH ENGLE, 
The Clifton, ees 


Cor. Atlantic and Connecticut Avs., Atlantic ( ‘ity, N. J. 


The Aberdeen, poneporr, n. 5. 


Will open about June Ist. The house 1s directly on the 
Beach, between the ocean and bay. 6 miles down the beach from 
Atlantic City. Trains every half hour. Electric bells, hot and 
cold sea water baths. Fine bathing, sailing, fishing, etc. Tele- 
phone. FE. Hoop and E, Newport. 


Patterson Mansion. 


A few select tt. srscan be accommodated with first-class 
table, large, ai ms, Shade and piazzas. Three minutes from 
Reading de pot Address 


MRS. F. W. RIDGWAY, Beldgupest, Mont. Co., Pa. 





The Mansion Hous se, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


One mile from Town Hall. Combines the advantages of 
Saratoga with the coolness and quiet of the country. Three 
minutes’ walk from Excelsior Springs and Park. Open from 
June to November. MISS H. T. PAUL. 





Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA., 


Is one of the most delightful resorts on the South Mountains, in 
the midst of an extensive park, bracing air, magnificent scenery, 
appointments excellent. Opens May Ist. For circulars, address 


JAMES H. . PRESTO. 


NEW BOOKS. 


POEMS BY HALLIDA Y JACKSON. 


PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 


By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


PEACE. 
ABOUT some lives a quiet broods, 
Like still days, born of summer moods, 
Most blest are they, whose tranquil calm 
Gives to their days a spacious charm. 
Replete with rest, they solace Care; 
And their benign repose with others share. 

E. M. H. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES OF A TRIP TO CLEARFIELD AND 


FISHING-CREEK. 


Tue last notes closed just as we were leaving Tyrone 
the morning of Sixth month 12th for Curwensville, 
Clearfield county. We had a delightful trip,—the 
mountain scenery so fine as we wound our way 
around the steep ascent. We had not known of the 
Horse Shoe Curve on this road, which being closely 
surrounded, seemed more splendid than the one 
above Altoona, so renowned ; it is about half way up 
the mountain, winding around a deep ravine. It was 
raining most of the way, though we were favored to 
escape it in an early carriage ride to Tyrone. We 
reached the highest elevation at Sandy Ridge before 
coming to Osceola. There are great coal mines in 
this section, and we saw many cars loaded on their 
way to market. The general conversation still 
seemed to be concerning the Johnstown disaster ; 
we met some who had witnessed the scene, others 
who had friends and relatives there, from some of 
whom no tidings had yet come,—and may never so 
far as the material garment is concerned. We passed 
Phillipsburg about half way, which has great lumber 
and coal interests. The expanse of stump land gave 
some evidence of the quantity of timber removed. 
By the accumulation of débris the mountain streams 
seem to have been very turbulent ; we found bridges 
gone over Clearfield creek and again at Clearfield. 
At the latter place and at Woodland there were ex- 
tensive fire-brick works, also large tanneries at Clear- 
field and Curwensville. We found great havoc by 
the flood when we reached our destination at Cur- 
wensville, where we were very glad to find Thos. W. 
Moore waiting for us, and also to rest in their pleas- 
ant home. 

In the afternoon Joseph Spencer, who lives at 
Bridgeport, one and a half miles above, came in. 
Great destruction was done about his home, by the 
flood in Anderson’s creek. Nathan Moore, from 
Grampian Hills, also arrived, with whom we went 
to his hospitable home. 





Fifth-day morning. An appointed meeting at 
Grampian Hills. It was not large, but trust we were 
favored to feel the over-shadowing wing of Divine 
love to be over us. It was cheering to see several 
little boys and girls present. The realization of the 
universal love of the Father called forth expres- 
sion of thankfulness, lending an influence of com- 
fort and encouragement, in view of the close rela- 
tionship we should bear to the Source of all 
strength. We went home with Lewis and Alice 
Keetes,—-he originally from Fishing Creek,—made a 
visit to Elijah and Ann Wales, and lodged at Jona- 
than Kirk’s. The next day we visited Elisha and 
Catherine Davis; their son Nathan was one of the 
two young men who reached the Quarterly Meeting 
at Fisherstown, through great difficulties. Elisha 
has been engaged in attending meetings in the inter- 
est of the “Amendment.” They are all, so far as 
met, deeply interested and hopeful, believing that 
although seeming defeat may follow their efforts, in 
the end they must be crowned with success. Nathan 
and Ann Moore met us there and on our way home 
we made a pleasant visit to Joseph and Elizabeth 
Davis, he a brother of Elisha. There is certainly 
material among the Grampian Hills to make a live 
meeting. May the fire of love kindle a flame that 
shall make a light to gather and strengthen God’s 
children. 

Seventh-day morning. Raining; quite a thunder- 
storm last evening. We made no visits, but rested 
indoors. It rained some through the night. 

First-day morning. Cloudy, but it did not rain. 
Attended the First-day school. It is a mixed one, 
composed of different religious sects, yet the only de- 
viation from our custom was a hymn sung after a 
chapter read from the Bible. They use the Lesson 
Leaves: different interpretations were given regard- 
ing the subject treated. They have an adult class, 
led by Elisha Davis, and several junior classes. The 
superintendent is not a member of our Society, but 
interested in the work. There seems to be a kindly 
feeling, and if they bear with each other in love, 
clothed with that charity which thinketh no evil, 
good will prevail and no compromise of truth be re- 
quired therein. 

The meeting was large, the whole school quietly 
remaining. Asso many had assembled the week be- 
fore from the announcement that visiting Friends 
were to be present, we had not anticipated such a 
full attendance now. Close attention was given to 
the spoken word, after a refreshing season of silence, 
opening with the text “ This is life Eternal to know 
Thee the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou 
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hast sent.” The unspeakable blessing of a true 
knowledge of the Divine attributes and our nearness 
to the Father was dwelt upon; and God made mani- 
fest in the flesh for every son and daughter, led by 
the noble example of the well beloved Son. Joseph 
Spencer spoke of the importance of having a knowl- 
edge of the nature of the work unto which we may 
be called, ever receptive to the inspeaking word. Na- 
than Moore repeated, “ Who so blind as the Lord’s 
servant?” and the need for a close reliance upon the 
Divine guidance. We parted from the Friends 
among the Grampian Hills with grateful hearts for 
the privilege of mingling with them in social and 
religious fellowship. 

We went with Joseph Spencer to their comforta- 
ble home on Little Anderson Creek which has spread 
desolation so recently around them, leaving evidence 
of its power on every side. We had enjoyed the ride 
up from Curwensville very much, such a display of 
laurel, and the rhododendron so plentiful, which will 
be clothed with beauty some weeks later; and such 
extensive beds of fern lining the road, so charming 
in their variety. We returned by a different road 
over the hills, having an unobstructed view of culti- 
vated farms. The sun shone very hot between the 
floating clouds, but our umbrellas shielded from its 
rays. We forded thestream near J. 8.’s injured dam 
where the bridge had been washed away, and were 
soon resting, kindly welcomed by Joseph’s son Vin- 
cent and his wife who had returned before us. Jesse 
Way came to meet us while at dinner. We started 
on foot over a rough, stony way where had been a 
smooth road before the flood—stepping from stone to 
stone, until we reached the stream which we crossed 
on a temporary footpath, mounting to the farther 
abutment of the lost bridge, where the wagon was 
waiting for us. Many of the mill hands’ homes were 
inundated (as was J. 8.’s partially) and some of them 
undermined. J. S.accompanied us to Chestnut Ridge 
school house, where a meeting was appointed at 4 
o’clock. It was about three miles distant, but seemed 
quite five of our home travel. The road was rough 
and hilly, but as we ascended the atmosphere was 
delightfully pure and bracing, and the view grand 
behind us, with glimpses of Allegheny’s highest 
slopes. The meeting was not large, but we felt it to 
be a very good one, receptive minds among the young 
and old. Some Orthodox Friends were in attendance, 
and the little boys cheered and strengthened us by 
their quiet, interested attitudes. Such opportunities 
often seem more blessed than our regular meetings. 
And the few Friends there are so far removed from 
meeting. 

We called at Jesse Way’s home a few minutes, 
They have an interesting family. He, with some of the 
children took us on to Thomas Moore’s in Curwens- 
ville, where we were glad to rest. 

Second-day. It rained some in the night and was 
cloudy inthe morning. We left at 4.50, and just as 
we were seated in the car it poured, and continued to 
do soforsome time. We again enjoyed the ride over 
the mountain and reached Tyrone in time to have 
quite a wait for the Bald Eagle train which was due 
at 8.10 but was late, as our experience has mostly 


been. We felt tempted to step off at Unionville and 
see the kind friends there, but warned by the threat- 
ening weather, and many delays, pushed on. Owen 
Underwood, however, and Ellwood Griest took the 
train there for Bellefonte, which was a pleasant sur- 
prise. The scenery was very fine, losing nothing 
from being seen a second time. The cultivated slopes 
interlacing each other in the distance crowned with 
wooded heights made a peaceful scene, restful to be- 
hold,—and yet there was much to sadden nearly all 
the way. Lock Haven is a scene of desolation, its 
board walks swept away, lumber piled up on every 
side, and the sand and refuse that has been washed 
into their city is, they say, fearful. So many houses 
were inundated, the cellars full and next floor up to 
the ceiling, and many carried away. We saw corn, 
wheat, and oat fields flooded, and great piles of logs 
and timber in the midst of these, it seeming wonder- 
ful the power which could have carried them so far. 
The destruction seemed greater than we had yet 
seen, as we followed the Susquehanna, and on the 
other hand for a distance Bald Eagle Creek. Many 
buildings were turned over and barns washed far 
away. Wrecks of bridges appeared, and acres of land 
were covered with logs; quantities of lumber were 
piled high in some places. 

Williamsport has also suffered greatly ; apart from 
the loss of life, it does seem as though this section 
had suffered almost equally with Johnstown and 
vicinity. 

It commenced raining hard as we reached Lock 
Haven and continued most of the way. The streams 
were turbulent, and the waters seemed everywhere. 
We reached Watsontown after 2 o’clock p.m. and 
waited until after 7 o’clock for a train on the railroad 
built since I was last here to Millville. We were 
quite surprised to find Robert Hatton and George 
Hainesand 8. Sharp get off the Philadelphia train 
which we were waiting for. Robert thought he had 
never seen so much water in any day’s ride. It is 
mostly a freight train and we were a long while on the 
way, glad at last to reach our destination, and to find 
Joseph W. Eves waiting for us, who brought E. J. 
and self to Reuben Wilson’s, where we were at home 
with old friends, rest and kindly comfort being very 
grateful after a full day. 

Third-day morning. Bright and lovely. We 
waken with the thought of all the hopes which 
centre in the day, when the result of the rare privi- 
lege of sweeping away a great evil from our land and 
sanctioning it by law, is to be tested. Our aged 
friend Reuben Wilson was taken early to cast his 
vote—there is great interest manifested here on the 
subject. The great need is for us to have such un- 
bounded faith in the might of truth—that there shall 
be no unhealthy reaction, if the majority of votes is 
cast against this forward movement or the indiffer- 
ence of many has brought defeat and consequently 
deep sorrow to thousands of women in our land and 
men as well, banded in a common righteous cause, 

Sunderland P. Gardner arrived this afternoon, also 
Isaac Hicks. We learn that the Susquehanna is 
very high from yesterday’s rain, and the bridges we 
came over are again in danger. Our sympathies go 
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forth to those along the line who have already suf- 
fered so much from the floods. 

Fourth-day morning. Cloudy. Attended the 
monthly meeting. Testimony was borne “that life 
was worth living,” whatever the trials and discour- 
agements may be. Robert Hatton thought a religious 
organization could not prosper without often recur- 
ring to its foundation principles. Isaac Hicks called us 
to the efficacy of the Inward Light, and felt there 
was cause for encouragement. 

In the business meeting, after the state of the 
Society had been considered, we met in joint session 
to hear the Educational report read. It was inter- 
esting, and while their school is not entirely self-sup- 
porting, the general spirit was one of encouragement ; 
some expressed a hesitancy to be dependent upon 
the Yearly Meeting—but one Friend said that so long 
as we could not pay expenses she was very willing 
and grateful to receive help. 

We dined at Joseph W. Eves’s, and met at 3 p.m., 
in meeting for Ministers and Elders, where there 
was a free expression of sentiment and excellent 
counsel given. We spent the evening at Wm. Mas- 
ters’, very pleasantly. 8S. P. Gardner homes there. 
We missed the mother, who had always welcomed 
us in former visits. 

Fifth-day morning. Somewhat cloudy—but the 
sun shines, promising warmer weather. The Half- 
Year Meeting was quite large. As we were slowly gath- 
ered into silence, 8S. P. Gardner arose with the query: 
“ What shall we do to be saved?” remarking how 
general with all thinking people this query had been, 
and that this had been largely answered by calling 
to a belief in certain doctrines, to a dependence upon 
an outward ministry, rather than a life of purity and 
obedience. He spoke of Paul’s life, when he thought 
to be doing God’s service, yet had never come under 
the converting power of the Holy Spirit, that he was 
not converted by any outward instrumentality, but 
the light of truth shone clearly in his soul, leading 
him to see the error of his persecuting spirit. “That 
which is known of God is manifest in man.” He 
gave a very clear idea of the mission of Jesus, and 
his close relation to the Father: “ God so loved the 
world that He gave his only begotten Son that who- 
soever believed on him might have everlasting life.” 
And how receptive Jesus was to this Son and sent of 
the Father, this Christ of God, an emanation of his 
Holy Spirit. Christ is God revealed in the flesh. He 
spoke instructively of the parable of the Prodigal 
son, emphasizing the love of God, and a time when 
it shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. 

In the meeting for business, after the queries and 
answers were read, Isaac Hicks made a visit to wo- 
men’s meeting. He first supplicated for the Divine 
blessing, then addressed the young feelingly and 
earnestly, cautioning against pernicious reading, 
wasting their sympathies on imaginary ills, also un- 
due love of dress and outward adorning—rather than 
the culture of the mind and spirit. He extended en- 
couragement to mothers, whose mission is such a 
sacred and important one. His visit was very accep- 
table, and under the covering of love we separated. 

Dined with Chandlee and Mary Eves. Robért 


Hatton in company with us. John Eves took us to 
call on some friends before going to his home, a new 
one since I was last here, pleasantly situated among 
the great trees upon the hill. An appointed meeting 
in the evening by Perry John; quite a large gather- 
ing. Perry arose early, hoping we would have a fay- 
ored opportunity, expressing the love he bore these 
people, which had existed so long and the hopes that 
centred among them, calling to a consecration of life 
and obedience to the voice of God in the soul. Sun- 
derland P. Gardner followed in a most earnest and 
eloquent discourse, inciting to a practical religion 
rather than a traditional one, cautioning against the 
religious excitements or revivals which often gain 
converts through fear rather than an intelligent un- 
derstanding of truth—leading to purity of life 
through a love of all things true and God-like; and 
how little a mere profession of faith would have 
power to save or ensure happiness. He addressed 
the young earnestly and tenderly, inciting to up- 
rightness of life—that their character should be so 
established that their word would be as good as 
their bond. And if they started out in life with earn- 
estness of purpose to make the very best use of their 
talents and opportunities, there would always be an 
opening for them, honesty and skilled workmanship 
being ever in demand. The young women were re- 
minded of the great responsibility which devolved 
upon them,—to develop the graces of true woman- 
hood,—thus affording an example of the dignity of 
their high calling, by the purity and self-denial of 
their lives, and how the love of God would rest upon 
them like the dew-drop upon the tender branch. 
The province of woman as mothers of the race 
was spoken of as greater than that of any king, em- 
peror, or president. Those of middle age were coun- 
selled not to have their affections placed upon 
worldly riches. But the attainment of these through 
honest toil, without oppression, holding them in the 
sense of good stewardship to help their fellow-men, 
he esteemed a great privilege. The aged like him- 
self, drawing near their departure from this earthly 
scene, were affectionately encouraged to be of good 
cheer, while concerned to do the Father’s will, trust- 
ing wholly in his goodness and love. It is impossi- 
ble to give an intelligent conception of these com- 
munications. We wished for a skilled phonographer 
to preserve them for the encouragement of others. 
After the meeting, we accompanied Rachel Eves 
to the pleasant home of the sisters,—where we were 
glad to rest and be refreshed for another day. 
Sixth-day morning. Bright and promising. Gath- 
ered for the Youths’ meeting at 10 o’clock,jwhich was 
large. The little babes and young children were 
present with their parents, which has always been 
one of the features, and an encouraging one, of Fish- 
ing Creek. After a call to a receptive spiritual condi- 
tion, and the great need of being nourished in our 
immortal nature and understanding our relation to 
the Source whence all strength cometh, and to our 
fellow beings, Sunderland P. Gardner arose with 
the language that “Jesus Christ came to save sin- 
ners,” and spoke of the wrong interpretation placed 
thereon. It was to call the people away from a tra- 
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ditional religion, from a dependence upon an out- 
ward law to one written in their hearts. He did not 
come to do their work for them, but to teach them 
how to do their work. 

As they waited for the light of truth, it would 
show them what their duty was and lead them as it 
had him to do the work unto which he was called. 
It was true religion, manifested by works, which he 
taught. “ Whatsoever ye would others should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” It was all summed up 
in that simple expression. In all his teachings, moral 
works were more emphasized than any other. He 
quoted the Good Samaritan as an example of this 
practical religion ; how the church dignitary and high 
professor passed by, for moral goodness was lacking. 
How beautifully he set forth the coming into this 
condition of righteousness, the necessity of self- 
denial, to know of the government of every propen- 
sity in the two classes addressed: “ Come ye blessed 
of my Father,” and they knew not what they had 
done to deserve this; “inasmuch as ye did it unto 
the least of these my brethren ye did it unto me.” 
On the other hand they who did it not, were not pre- 
pared to enter into the enjoyment of the righteous. 
We are told that we must look to Jesus, to the blood 
shed and its merits, in order to be reconciled to God ; 
Jesus never taught such a doctrine. We must take 
up our cross and depend upon the grace of God 
which hath appeared unto all men, teaching that 
“denying ungodliness and worldly lusts we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world.” Jesus said “I have finished the work thou 
gavest me to do.” How contrary to the idea given of 
a “scheme of salvation.” “To him that overcometh 
will I grant to sit with me on my throne, even as I 
also overcame and am set down with my Father on 
his throne.” And when he was taken away they 
were to be true to the same power to which he had 
directed them; they had not made much advance- 
ment while he stayed with them. Peter had little 
idea of the call of God as he went to the centurion. 
He learned something which Jesus had not been able 
to impart, that God was not partial. The nature of 
the religion of Christ is as Jesus found it to be, an 
acquaintance with Divine love, “to preach deliver- 
ence to the captive, to preach the gospel to the poor, 
to heal the broken hearted, and to set at liberty them 
that are bruised.” Though we may not be called to 
preach, the pure, unspotted life is the loudest of 
preaching. 

Jesus told his disciples they should have equal 
privileges with him if they were faithful. Our re- 
ligion must be one of experience, leading us into that 
state wherein there is dominion over all that can 
hurt or destroy. This religion cannot be bought 
with gold or silver; it is as free as the outward sun; 
we are only benefited by it as we break loose from all 
that harms or hinders the good work. We may pass 
through this probationary state without the stain of 
sin upon our garments and without grief or sorrow into 
what has been called the dark valley of death. The 
fear of God is spoken of. This my friends is not the 
position to stand in; inall fear there istorment. “ Per- 
fect love casts out all fear.” All who come to know 
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God, love Him. This should be our language, not 
fear, like the child and the parent, as love manifested 
it reacts upon the child. How wrong to represent 
our Heavenly Father as a tyrant, like the slave who 
was afraid to return to his master for fear of punish- 
ment. God is love: He in usand wein Him. “LoI 
am with you always even unto the end of the world,” 
—not the man, but the spirit of the Father. The 
time approaches when we must separate; it is not 
probable at my advanced age we shall ever meet 
again in this earthly life. It is not needful to go far 
to know the will of God, but in your own hearts. Re- 
move the noxious plants of error, cultivate the good 
seed, and the growth will be fitted to promote re- 
forms in the world farther than they ever have been. 

The meeting closed under a precious covering, 
and we separated soon to return toourhomes. We 
dined at Dr. and Susan Heller’s, the Doctor taking 
us to call on several friends. Robert Hatton had an 
appointed meeting in the evening, but we did not 
feel equal to attending. It is reported a good one. 
Robert expected to be at Roaring Creek on First 
day. We left Reuben Wilson’s early Seventh-day 
morning, very grateful for the kindness received and 
the privilege of mingling with Fishing Creek Friends. 
We had a pleasant journey home; parted with S. P. 
G. and companion at Watsontown, who were on 
their way home. Thomas Garrigues and other 
friends were with us. We reached home that even- 
ing, having enjoyed the fine scenery by the way, the 
fertile country giving promise for the harvest. 

L. H. P. 
Germantown, Pa., Sixth month 23. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JOHN HUNT. 


Application having been made by some near rela- 
tives for a copy of the Memorial of the beloved Friend 
whose name heads this article, I believe to many 
others also it will be equally welcome. 

From the recent memoirs of Hannah A. Price, 
(late of Fallston, Maryland), though “ prepared for 
the relatives and friends of the subject,” I take the 
liberty of taking an extract of preface to the Memor- 
ial, as it introduces very interesting circumstances, of 
which H. A. P. was a witness, while attending the 
Yearly Meeting of New York, in 1851. It wasat the 
Meeting for worship on First-day, Fifth month 25th. 
She says: “Attended Hester Street Meeting, where 
several had gospel service, and there seemed to be a 
oneness of spirit, as if the same Power had baptized 
them and sent them forth in His name. Again, in 
the afternoon, I thought it was very remarkable, dear 
John Hunt spoke most powerfully, until he seemed 
faint, and took his seat ; when Richard Cromwell rose, 
began where John left off, spoke a few minutes beau- 
tifully, sat down, when John again rose, taking Rich- 
ard’s words like one continued strain. O! the beauty 
and excellency of such meetings! How we should 
prize them !” 


SAMUEL B, Harnes. 
New York, Sixth month 12. 





At the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in Philadel- 
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phia, by adjournments from the 15th day of Fifth 

month to the 19th of the same, inclusive, 1871. 

A Memorial of John Hunt, a Minister in the Society of 

Friends. 

He was the son of John and Rachel Hunt, of 
Darby, in the State of Pennsylvania, worthy mem- 
bers of the Religious Society of Friends, who endeav- 
ored to train him inthe nurture and admonitionSof 
the Lord ; but yielding to his strong natural passions, 
he was in early life hurried beyond the safe inclosures 
of parental restraint and holy Christian discipline. 

He took of the inheritance that was given him, 
and departed afar off, spent his substance, lost his 
right of membership with Friends, and sought to 
make up for the enjoyments of an innocent life by 
an indulgence in the pleasures of sin. 

From manuscripts he has left, and frequent ac- 
knowledgments in his public testimonies, it appears 
that during this disconsolate aud forlorn state,<Di- 
vine Mercy continued near, and by chastisements in 
love, would often remind him of his father’s house 
that he had left, where there was bread enough and 
to spare, when aspiration would be raised for deliver- 
ance. One of the many evidences of this is found in 
a short manuscript of his, which appears to have 
been penned during his prodigal career, as follows : 

“Thou great, eternal, Source of light, 
Who rules creation by thy might, 
And governs by thy power ; 
Who fills all Heaven, earth, air, sea; 
And sees through all eternity, 
Be pleased to hear my prayer. 
Oh God! Most Holy, just and true, 
My heart, my soul, aspires anew, 
And breathes to Thee above ; 
Oh! come, pronounce my darkness light, 
And fashion me to please thy sight, 
Most honored God of love. 


“ Thy presence sweetens all my woes, 
Thy Grace can conquer all thy foes 
That rage within my heart; 
Thy power is over death and hell 
With all their offspring which rebel, 
And from thy law depart. 
Then, Oh! Supreme, Eternal Lord, 
Vouchsafe thy all-creative word 
That framed the Heavens above ; 
Spare not adversity’s keen rod, 
Till all doth bow to Thee, oh! God, 
In reverence, fear, and love.” 
The prayer thus breathed was not without a merci- 
ful response. Visitations of grace and of adversity 
were vouchsafed from time to time, until, in his own 
language, he could say, “‘ Every bone in his body had 
been broken.” 

And thus yielding himself as clay in the hands of 
the potter, to be monlded and fashioned according to 
the Divine Will, he was prepared for service in the 
Ministry of the everlasting Gospel. He was recon- 
ciled to his friends,and again received into member- 
ship, and soon after appeared in public testimony 
at Salem Quarterly meeting, held at Woodbury, 
in the 50th year of his age. And at a proper time 
his gift in the Ministry was acknowledged by Darby 
Monthly Meeting. 





Having wasted of his temporal as well as spirit- 
ual substance in early life, and having a large family 
of children looking to him for support, he had much 
to humble him, and prove his faith in the Divine 
Power. It was to this he was accustomed to look, 
having confidence in the declaration that “the 
name of the Lord is a strong tower, whereunto the 
righteous flee and are safe.” 

He soon found himself called beyond his own 
particular neighborhood to declare the glad tidings 
of the Gospel to others ; and in this service he made 
visits, with the approval of his friends, to parts of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
other states. 

In the year 1850, he removed with his family on 
a farm he had purchased, on the north bank of the 
Rancocas River became a member of Burlington 
Monthly and Rancocas Preparative Meetings, steadily 
attending them as they came in course, when at 
home and in health. 

His mission often extended to those of other 
principles and professions of religion than Friends, 
and especially to the laboring and sea-faring classes, 
towards whom his labors of love were frequent, and 
attended with marked appreciation. 

He was endowed with ready utterance and much 
earnestness of manner, in the delivery of his mes- 
sages to the people; and oftentimes Truth, through 
him, would be in eminent dominion, to the humbling 
admiration of himself and his hearers. 

The doctrine he preached was the Free Grace of 
God ; its sufficiency and universality ; its adaptation 
to the conditions of all; bringing them, as they 
yielded to its teachings, into fellowship and harmony 
with itself; making all who are obedient, members 
of the one true Church; breaking down partition 
walls and removing sectarianism ; maintaining there 
was no sect nor division in Christ; but that the 
Church, in the language of Scripture, is verily made 
up of all nations, kindred, tongues, and people. 

He continued faithful in his public ministrations, 
both at home and abroad, to the comfort and edifica- 
tion of many, until his physical strength was pros- 
trated by a cancerous affection, at times excruciat- 
ingly painful, and occasioning the loss of an eye, but 
leaving the mind in possession of its faculties, and 
which, perhaps, helped to make him, in his last days, 
a fit subject to magnify that Power which had plucked 
him as a brand from the burning, and from the miry 
clay, and placed his feet upon a rock. 

It is not known that a murmur ever escaped him 
because of his affliction, but he appeared to receive 
all as visitations of Divine Mercy, for his further 
purification and refinement. 

To some Friends, being with him, he took a some- 
what extended retrospect of his life, more particu- 
larly of his latter years, bringing in remembrance the 
gracious dealings of the Almighty in his many trials, 
and in his preservation ; rejoiced in the power vouch- 
safed to discharge the mission assigned him, and in 
the glorious assurance of the reward of “ well done” 

which he believed awaited him. 

During his sufferings he continued in a state of 
entire resignation to the Divine disposal, saying that 
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“his enjoyments in this world were done, but that 
he had a joy which the world knew not of, the 
blessed presence of his Maker.” On another occa- 
sion he said, “ I feel the presence of my dear Saviour 
daily ; and what are all the sufferings compared with 
the joy that is meted out to me day by day?” Inan 
address to his children, among other things, he said : 
“Keep God always in your hearts, dear children.” 
To one of them, who came to his bedside, he said : 
“‘Ah, thee sees me in my last conquest!” At another 
time he said: “ Dear children, pray for me, that my 
patience may hold out to the end, and my faith fail 
not,” and shortly after, “I feel nothing but sweet 
peace.” To his wife he exclaimed, “O, what would 
this bed of sickness be if it were not for my blessed 
Saviour! He is around me; I feel his presence.” In 
reply to the question, whether anything could be 
done for him, he answered, “ You, dear ones, have 
done all for me that can be done; I desire nothing 
but peace with God, and that I have.” To a Friend 
who remarked, thou finds thy God to be a kind and 
merciful Master, he replied, “Yes, kind, merci- 
ful, and gracious.” Speaking of his intense suffering, 
he said: “I deserve it all, and would not turn my 
hand to have it otherwise.’ When near his end, 
and offered something to take to promote his strength 
he replied, “I want no strength but that which God 
gives.” 

These, with many other like expressions, with a 
meek and quiet spirit, and state of resignation, 
proved that his rule of life had not been “a cun- 
ningly devised fable,” but ordered of the Lord; and 
great was his peace. 

In this state he continued, gradually declining, 
until the Fourti-day of the Tenth month last, when 
he said: “I perceive my breath to be failing me,” 
and desired the windows to be opened to give him 
air, saying, “ The end is near ;” took his hands from 
that of his wife, laid them on his breast, composed 
his body, with a smile upon his countenance, and a 
look of recognition upon each of his family who sur- 
rounded him, closed his eyes and mouth, and his de- 
parture was so quiet as scarcely to be perceived. 

Thus closed the life of this devoted servant of 
God, in the 79th year of his age. 


Read and united with, by Burlington Monthly 
Meeting, held at Old Springfield, Second month 6th, 
1871, and signed, by direction thereof, by 


Davip Ferris, 
Carouine G. Sroxgs, } Clerks. 


At Burlington Quarterly Meeting of Friends, held 
at Mount Holly, N. J., Second month 28th, 1871, the 
foregoing Memorial was read and united with, and 
directed to be forwarded to the Representative Com- 
mittee. 


Barctay W3Hire, 


Jane D. SATTERTHWAITE, } Ger ks. 


Dr. Wace, in his controversy with Huxley, truly 
says the strength of the Christian church is not in 
its creeds but in Christ himself. “It is with that 


living personal figure that agnosticism has to deal.” 
— Unity. 


From The Friend (Philadelphia). 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST PLACES OF 
WORSHIP OF FRIENDS IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


Tue few Friends who had settled on the west side of 
the Delaware river previous to the arrlval of Wil- 
liam Penn in 1682, attended the Monthly, Quarterly, 
and Yearly Meetings of Burlington, etc., the former 
being held at various places to accommodate the more 
distant members. Thus by a minute of Burlington 
Monthly Meeting we find stated, “At a Monthly 
Meeting held at Upham (Chester) at the house of 
Robert Wade the 15th of Ninth month, 1681,” etc. 

The adventurers under the patronage of William 
Penn set up the first Friends’ meeting in his colony 
in the Third month, 1681. 

The first meetings for worship and business held 
in the County of Philadelphia were kept at Shacka- 
maxon, in the house of Thomas Fairman, where it 
was continued for more than a year. 

A six weeks’ meeting for the accommodation of 
these Friends, and those of “ Pine Point” was estab- 
lished in 1682, viz. : 

“At a general meeting held at Salem, in the prov- 
ince of West Jersey, the 11th of Second month, 1682, 
it was ordered that a six weeks’ men’s and women’s 
meeting for the ordering of the affairs of the church 
be kept the 24th day of the Third month at William 
Cooper’s (at Pine Point) and the next six weeks at 
Thomas Fairman’s at Shackamaxon, and so in 
course.” 

This meeting, however, did not continue, for 
“Soon after the arrival of William Penn at the in- 
tended site of Philadelphia in 1682, it was ordered 
that notice be given to Friends the next First-day, 
that as many as can conveniently, may meet at 
Shackamaxon, in order to appoint other meetings 
where it may be thought meet.” Accordingly, 
“ Friends belonging to the meeting in Philadelphia, 
in the province of Pennsylvania, being met in the 
fear and power of the Lord at the present meeting- 
place in the said city, the 9th day of the Eleventh 
month, the Third-day of the week, in the year 1682, 
did take into consideration the settlement of meet- 
ings therein, for the affairs and service of Truth, etc., 
and did then and there agree, that the first Third- 
day in the week in every month shall hereafter be 
the monthly meeting day for the men’s and women’s 
meetings for the affairs and service of Truth in this 
city and county: and every third meeting shall be 
the quarterly meeting for the same.” 

The next subject considered was for “a fit place 
to build a meeting-house in this city, as also the man- 
ner and form of building; being taken into the con- 
sideration of Friends, the whole was referred to the 
care and management of Thomas Holmes, John 
Songhurst, Thomas Wynne, and Griffith Jones, or 
any three of them, and that the charge thereof shall 
be borne by this meeting, consisting of Friends be- 
longing to the said city.” 

Richard Townsend, a primitive settler and public 
Friend, writes: “Our first concern was to keep up 
and maintain our religious worship; and in order 
thereto we had several meetings in the houses of the 
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inhabitants, and one boarded meeting-house was set 
up near the Delaware.” 

The subject of a proper place, and suitable houses 
for worship, was one that exercised the early settled 
Friends in no small degree, as is evidenced by the 
foregoing. In order to show their care and concern 
still further in that direction, and the progress made, 
copious extracts have been made from the early min- 
utes, viz. : 

“Second meeting [held] the 6th day of Twelfth 
month, 1682. The overseers appointed for the build- 
ing of the meeting-house brought their answer, that 
according to order, men were already set to work in 
order to that building.” 

At the Quarterly Meeting held the 5th day of 
Fourth month, 1683, the following minute was made. 
“Proposed by Friends that the meetings of the 
county be settled. Agreed that there be a publick 
First-day meeting of Friends at Tackony, and a First- 
day publick meeting at Poquessin, and that they both 
shall make one Monthly Meeting. Agreed that there 
be a First-day publick meeting at Philadelphia, and a 
First-day publick meeting at Skuylkill. Agreed that 
two meetings be continued in Philadelphia every 
First-day, and one publick meeting every Fifth-day. 
Agreed that every other First-day there be a publick 
meeting of Friends for the worship of the Lord at 
the house of Thomas Duckett, on the other side of 
Skuylkill, and that the meetings in these two places 
make one Monthly Meeting, which, quarterly, with 
the other Monthly Meetings, shall make up a Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

“Agreed that Thomas Duckett give notice at 
Skuylkill, Thomas Fairman at Tackony, and Samuel 
Allen at Poquessin, to the Friends there of the Quar- 
terly Meeting’s resolutions for the service of Truth 
in those parts, that all things may be done carefully 
and savourily to the glory of God and the welfare of 
his people.” 

On the 3d of Fifth month, 1683. “Agreed that 
the Friends appointed to take care for the building 
of a meeting-house do immediately request the Gov- 
ernour to advise with Friends touching a convenient 
place whereon to build the same. Agreed that £60 
be raised towards the building of the said meeting- 
house, and the residue to be paid in goods, and that 
John Songhurst, John Day, and Henry Jonson be 
the carpenters appointed to undertake the building 
of the said meeting-house.” 

Second-day of Eighth month, 1683. “Agreed and 
concluded that Thomas Lloyd, Christopher Taylor, 
Griffith Jones, and John Goodson be the undertakers 
for repairing the present meeting-house of Friends, 
and to pay the workmen, the meeting promising to 
reimburse them their charges. Christopher Taylor, 
whose the present meeting-house is, refers himself 
to the discretion of Friends, as touching his satisfac- 
tion for the general use of it. Agreed that Henry 
Jonson and John Day do take an account of the tim- 
ber fallen for the building of the new meeting-house, 
and mark and number it.” 

Second-day of Eighth month, 1683. “The meet- 
ing having consulted with the Governour touching a 
burying-place, it was by him appointed (and by the 


meeting adopted) that the burial-place shall be in the 
middle of the city,in the same ground where the meet- 
ing-house is appointed. Agreed and concluded that 
Christopher Taylor, Thomas Lloyd, and Thomas 
Wynne do undertake to see the ground for the meet- 
ing-house and burial-place forthwith surveyed.” 

First-day of Eleventh month, 1683. “Agreed that 
for the convenience of Friends on this side of Skuyl- 
kill there be a publick meeting every First-day at the 
house of Francis Fincher or Henry Lewis.” 

At the Quarterly Meeting held the 5th of Elev- 
enth month, 1683. “A Women’s Meeting was pro- 
posed and unanimously agreed upon. Agreed thata 
place be appointed for women Friends to meet at, 
and that it be for the present at the house of Chris- 
topher Taylor, it being his own offer.” 

In the Monthly Meeting held the Sixth-day of 
Third month, the subject of building the meeting- 
house was again brought up and several Friends ap- 
pointed to take the matter into consideration; and 
in the Quarterly Meeting following, it was again 
mentioned and referred. “The Governour was 
pleased freely to contribute towards the said build- 
ing 2,000 feet of boards and 3,000 cedar shingles, as 
also the stone already dug up at the quarry.” 

Fifth-day of Sixth month, 1683. “Agreed that the 
said meeting-house be builded at the centre, being 
the middle way betwixt Delaware and Skuylkill, ac- 
cording as it is already designed and pitched upon, 
and the building to be of brick. Its dimensions be- 
ing in length 60 feet, in breadth 40 feet, and the 
height referred to further consideration.” Agreed 
and concluded that the persons formerly appointed 
for the supervision of the building of the meeting- 
house should take care that with all speed a shed be 
built in the city, at the centre, of the same dimen- 
sions as the meeting-house.” 

JoserH W. Lipprncort. 
(To be Continued). 


WE sometimes think our work is wasted, because 
no results appear. We put a Bible in a careless home, 
and it is thrust aside on some out-of-the-way shelf, 
and is never read. “A waste of effort and of 
money,” one says. But, by-and-by God touches the 
heart, and it yearns for guidance. Then the patient 
word comes forth to comfort and to help. We teach 
a boy in Sabbath-school. He seems heedless of all 
our words, and at length goes from us as indifferent 
asever. But years after, the Lord quickens him and 
the seed we planted springs up and bears fruit. So 
patiently waits the grace of God. All his influences 
wait their time, and then enter the heart and bless. 
While we are rejecting or distrusting his grace, he is 
patiently waiting to be gracious. However long men 
delay, when they come and ask him, he “giveth to 
all men liberally, and upbraideth not.’’ 


THERE is one topic peremptorily forbidden to all 
well-bred, to all rational mortals, namely, their dis- 
tempers If you have not slept, or if you have slept, 
or if you have headache, or sciatica, or leprosy, or 
thunder-stroke, I beseech you, by all angels, to hold 
your peace, and not pollute the morning to which all 
the housemates bring serene and pleasant thoughts, 
by corruption and groans.— Emerson. 
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THE CHANGES AT SWARTHMORE. 


Tue retirement of President Magill from the prin- 
cipal charge of Swarthmore College was a surprise 
generally to those interested in the institution, and 
the announcement of it, at the Commencement last 
week, came almost in the nature of a shock to many 
of those present. The service of President Magill 
corresponds in time almost to the life of the College, 
and his devotion to its interests has been so earnest 
and steady that his name and itsown have been al- 
ways identified in the closest manner. Called tothe 
charge of the institution when it had but fairly entered 
on its career of usefulness, he has been intimately 
connected with all the successive steps by which it 
has come to its present development. The enlarge- 
ment of its work, the additions to its buildings, the 
progress towards a distinctive college institution, 
have all had the aid of his remarkably energetic and 
persevering efforts. It will be gratifying to all that 
he will continue as one of the faculty, in a position 
where the duties and responsibilities are less exact- 
ing, but where the college will still have the benefit 
of his long experience as a teacher and governor of 
youth. 

For the coming year the College will have for its 
Acting President Professor William Hyde Appleton, 
one of the best known and longest in service of the 
Faculty. Prof. Appleton is a graduate of Harvard 
University, of the class of 1864. After graduation 
he was for two years tutor in Greek, at Harvard, and 
later he studied at German universities for two years. 
He has repeatedly visited Europe since that time, 
having spent a year in Greece recently upon leave of 
absence from the College. His connection with 
Swarthmore dates from 1872, since which time he 
bas been Professor of Greek, and of English Litera- 
ture. While he is not in membership with Friends, 
he is in earnest sympathy with the Friendly charac- 
ter which Swarthmore desires to cultivate, and his 
kindly and courteous temperament and manner 
make him a congenial co-worker with those of our 
faith. 


A very large majority, no doubt, of those Friends 
who voted at the recent election in Pennsylvania 
gave their support to the proposed Prohibitory 


Amendment, and their disappointment and regret 
over the adverse result are keenly experienced. It 
may be opportune to recall the attention of all to the 
need of that convincement upon the subject of 
Temperance which is most valuable and most endur- 
ing,—the conversion from within. It is the interior 
strength which alone can be depended upon to the 
end. Whatever degree of importance we may at- 
tach to outward ordinances, and however we may be 
disappointed when we see them fail either in enact- 
ment or execution, Friends must believe, as they 
always have done, that the sourd character moving 
from within is the one great need, and that a com- 
munity made of such individuals has a more endur- 
ing force for good than that which builds upon the 
changeable and shifting legislation of the outward 
world. There should be no pause in the endeavor of 
Friends to become clear, as to themselves, of all re- 
sponsibility for intemperance, and to spread abroad 
in the world, as well concerning this as in other par- 





THe “Swarthmore Notes” which have been 
printed during the past session of the college have 
been furnished us by a correspondent there, one of 
the undergraduates, who has been very attentive, and 
has kept our readers informed of the various move- 
ments and labors of the students. In last week’s is- 
sue of the paper, the paragraphs at the conclusion of 
the account of the Commencement, giving details of 
the class gathering, ‘“‘ Class-Day ” exercises, etc., were 
sent by our young correspondent, and in them some 
names were given, (of friends who provided enter- 
tainment, etc.), which with more careful oversight 
we should have omitted. 


MARRIAGES. 


BLACKBURN—RUSSELL.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, on Fifth-day, Sixth month 13th, 1889, 
under the care of West Branch, Pa., Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Allen C. Blackburn, of Fishertown, Bedford 
county, Pa.,son of Hiram and Mary A. Blackburn, and 
Ardelle Russell, daughter of John and Eliza Russell, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

BETTLE—GRISCOM.—Sixth month 20th, 1889, at 
Dolobran, near Haverford College, Pa., the summer resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Sam- 
uel Bettle, and Helen Biddle, daughter of Clement A. and 
Frances C. Griscom. 

JAMES—MOSHER.—At the residence of Edith C. 
James, West Philadelphia, by Friends’ ceremony, Sixth 
month 20th, 1889, Alvan T. James, son of Thomas and 
Elizabeth James, of Byberry, Phila., and Helen Louise, 
daughter of Eugene and the late Hannah L. Mosher, of 
Rochester, N. Y., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


ALBERTSON.—At Norristown, Pa., Sixth month 17th, 
1889, J. Morton Albertson, in his 64th year. 

BRADWAY.—At the residence of her son, Isaac C. 
Bradway, at Tabor, Pa., Sixth month 19th, 1889, Rachel 








Ann, widow of Isaac Bradway, late of Philadelphia, in her 
74th year. 

DILLINGHAM.—On Fifth month 31st, 1889, Ruth B. 
Dillingham, in the 82d year of her age. She was the 
daughter of Smith and Lucy Borden, and was born in 
Rhode Island the 24th of Ninth month, 1807. When quite 
young her parents moved with their family to Easton, 
Washington county, N. Y. On the 13th of Eighth month, 
1846, she was married to Abraham Dillingham, of Gran- 
ville, Washington county, N. Y., at which place she lived 
until her death- 

She retained all her faculties, her mind being perfectly 
clear even unto the last. She was an example worthy of 
being followed in every respect, and so closely did she fol- 
low the teachings of her Divine guide that it may be truly 
said that she “ walked with God.”’ 

She was a Friend in the truest sense of the word, ever 
adhering, not only to the letter, but to the spirit of the 
doctrines and principles laid down by Friends. 

Those who knew her long and well, looked up to her 
with reverence, and those who had known her but a very 
short time felt as they expressed it, that “ she was such a 
good woman,” yet no one could be more truly humble and 
unpretending, thinking so little of any good she had done, 
ever striving to do more and better. It was plainly seen 
by those who lived with her and loved her that she had 
“received the seal of the living God.” 

To the last hours of her life her thoughts were for oth- 
ers. May those she so dearly loved follow in her footsteps 
that they may meet her in that home where death can no 
more enter and destroy. L. J. M. 


HARVEY.—Sixth month 20th, 1889, William T. Har- 
vey, of Columbus, N. J.,in his 49th year. Interment at 
Mansfield. 

JANNEY.—At Jenkintown, Pa., Sixth month 18th, 
1889, Gertrude Kimber, aged 11 years, 10 months, young- 
est child of Emmor K. and Mary C. Janney, members of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

JONES.—Sixth month 15th, 1889, at Gwynedd, Pa., 
Mordecai Jones, in his 91st year. Interment at Gwynedd 
meeting burial ground. 

SMITH.—At his home near Canandaigua, Michigan, 
Sixth month 14th, 1889, Joseph H. Smith, in his 82d year. 
He was an elder of Battle Creek Monthly Meeting and 
formerly a resident of New York City. 








SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 25. 
SEVENTH MONTH 7TH, 1889. 
SAMUEL CALLED OF GOD. 


GOLDEN TEXT :—‘‘ Then Samuel said, Speak ; for thy servant 
heareth.’”’—1 Samuel 3: 10. 


READ 1 Samuel 8: 1-14. 
Our lessons now go back to the turbulent times that 
succeeded the settlement of the people of Israel in 
their home in the land of the Canaanites. After the 
death of Josbua, and under the judges who ruled 
after him, there were many lapses into barbarism 
and idolatry ; and wars and cruelties of the most 
ferocious character were perpetrated with little if 
any thought of their enormity. Yet there was ever 
some man of God to call the people back to their 
allegiance to Jehovah, and the Tabernacle or Tent of 
Meeting set up by Joshua at Shiloh was resorted to 
by the faithful ones, who went up at the yearly sacri- 
fices to seek the Divine blessing. At the date of our 
lesson Eli, of the family of Ithamar, one of the sons 
of Aaron, was the high priest. The account of the 
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birth and infancy of Samuel is a tender and beautiful 
picture of home life and devotion to duty in that far 
distant time. His name signifies Asked of God; or 
Heard of God. All Hebrew names had some special 
significance. His mother, Hannah, was a prophetess, 
and devoted this her first-born to the service of the 
Tabernacle. When he was old enough to wait upon 
Eli his parents took him to Shiloh, and left him to 
the care and training of the high priest. It was 
while he was ministering to Eli that he became sen- 
sible to the Divine call. 

The word of the Lord was precious, étc..—was scarce 
or seldom heard. This indicates the low spiritual 
state into which the nation had fallen. They did not 
seek direction from Jehovah, but offered sacrifices 
upon altars dedicated to the gods of the heathen na- 
tions around them. The voice of the Lord was 
seldom heard among them,—this is the sense in 
which the word precious is here used. The open 
vision which they formerly enjoyed was withheld 
because the people were no longer willing to be led 
and instructed by Jehovah. 

The Lord called Samuel. Here we have a testimony 
to the doctrine of immediate Divine Revelation, as 
the method by which God in the earliest time held 
intercourse with his human children. The language 
accords with the archaic or primitive manner of ex- 
pression that prevailed then, and for many ages 
afterward. This fact is the central thought of our 
lesson,—the thought to which as Friends we believe 
the record testifies, and which gives to the seeker 
after a knowledge of God the convincing evidence 
that his method of communicating his will to his 
earthly children is the same now as it was in the be- 
ginning of their history. 

Eli perceived that God had called, etc. In this we 
see how necessary to the right development of the 
spiritual life is a kind and faithful friend and teacher 
who, having gained the confidence of the young, is 
able to direct them in the proper understanding of 
those divine impressions which are made upon the 
mind often in very early childhood, and may become 
the dominating influence in the formation of charac- 
ter, if the thought is turned to regard them as com- 
ing from our Heavenly Father. 





Every responsible soul has known something of 
this spiritual calling within the heart to seek what is 
good and true. And outside of our own individual 
experience there is much testimony to the truth of 
this, which leads us to the comforting conclusion that 
our Heavenly Father does not neglect his children. 
All who enter into the spirit or condition of mind 
manifested by Samuel when he answered, “ Speak ; 
for thy servant hearetb,” may, in the progress of 
time, find for themselves openings such as unfolded 
to Samuel a future of usefulness and greatness, 

We find in a printed sermon of John Jackson, de- 

_ livered Third month 10th, 1850, in Friends’ Meeting, 
Philadelphia, Pa., an extract which illustrates very 
clearly this beautiful view of the spiritual manifesta- 
tion of God to the human soul: “Iam reminded of 
the testimony given by an Indian, which I heard in 
this house some years ago. When relating the ex- 
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perience of his early life, he declared that before he 
came within the pale of human civilization, before 
he had ever heard the name of Jesus, or known the 
Scriptures, he felt and knew the operation of the 
Holy Spirit; he was conversant with the voice of 
truth in his own breast, and to his great astonish- 
ment, when he came to read the experience of others 
as recorded in the Scriptures he found it ran parallel 
with his own, and that other minds had also felt the 
same impressions of goodness and truth leading them 
to love God and to do good to man.” 

An incident in the childhood of Theodore Parker 
may also further explain the golden text of this les- 
son—of his going to his mother, like little Samuel to 
Eli, and asking her the meaning of that influence 
that restrained his arm from an act of cruelty? The 
mother, like unto the aged priest, explained to the 


young mind whose voice it was that had spoken unto 
him. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

We now enter upon a very important period in 
the history of the Hebrew nation. After the death 
of Joshua who succeeded Moses in the leadership of 
the people, there was a decline in the religious life of 
the several tribes, and a want of united action which 
added to their demoralization. They lapsed into the 
worship of their Canaanitish neighbors who still had 
a strong foothold in the land, and Baal and Ashtaroth 
became familiar names in the households. Not only 
were the people given over to the heathenish practices 
in worship, but theirpriests and leaders were debased 
and shared the general decline of worship. The high 
priest, Eli, had been weak and irresolute, and now in 
his age and infirmity seems to have had no power to 
restrain the evil impulses of the vicious and de- 
praved ; his own sons, who should have succeeded 
him in the priestly office, were flagrant examples of 
wickedness and there seemed no hope for Israel,— 
the beginning of whose history was so full of promise. 
Yet the great Arbiter of the fate of nations, upon 
whose divine word, as revealed to Abraham, that 
patriarch who had left the false gods of his fathers on 
“the other side of the flood ” (Josh 24:3) and found 
a home in the land of promise where the worship of 
the God of the whole earth might be established for- 
ever,—this Power to whose worship he had dedicated 
himself and all that he possessed, would not in the 
hour of their extremity desert his children for whose 
preservation so much had already been accomplished. 

There were true and godly representatives of 
faithful Abraham still among his descendants,—in 
the quiet places, among the verdant hills and fertile 
valleys, away from the strife and the revelry of the 
degenerate multitude, they tended their flocks and 
planted the fields, and their lives were blameless in 
the Divine sight. Of these were Elimelech and 
Naomi, Boaz and Ruth, Elkanah, and Hannah the 


childless wife, who craving motherhood, a son was. 


given her, and in her gratitude for the favor she dedi- 
cated him to the Lord. These give evidence that 
reverence for God and his worship was still a precious 
thought to the true Israelite. 

We get a clue to the vices that were common 





among the people from the suspicions aroused in the 
mind of Eli, by the appearance and demeanor of 
Hannah as she prayed and was in bitterness of soul 
in the sanctuary at Shiloh. The charge of drunken- 
ness coming from the high priest shows that not only 
men but women were accustomed to appear in the 
sacred place under the influence of strong drink, and 
at the yearly sacrifice were an abomination to the 
Lord. Then, as now, drunkenness and depravity 
were linked together, and became sources of the ruin 
and fall of individuals and of nations. The child 
Samuel, thus consecrated before his birth, could 
hardly fail of a true and noble life. Even in his boy- 
hood he gave evidence of a dedication which pre- 
pared the way for the most exalted service to his na- 
tion. 

What encouragement is here afforded to parents, 
in the training of their children, to begin the work 
in the very infancy of life,—that they seek for Di- 
vine wisdom to direct them and early teach them to 
listen for the voice of God, which to the attentive ear 
will make known his will and give ability to follow 
its directings. 

CLOSING EXERCISES AT FRIENDS’ CEN- 
TRAL SCHOOL. 


Tue closing exercises of Friends’ Central School, 15th 
and Race streets, Philadelphia, took place in the 
meeting-house, as usual, on Sixth-day the 21st inst. 
There was a large attendance of interested friends of 
the school and the students. Essays and addresses 
were made by members of the graduating class, as 
follows: “ Natural Law in the Social World,” by 
William Emley Walter ; “A Wider Range of Vision,” 
by Eliza Evans Hibberd ; “An Ideal School,” by Vir- 
ginia Elmira Kinsey ; “ Plainness of Speech,” by 
Howard Nicholas Eavenson; ‘“‘The Individual in 
History,” by Erskine Wright; “An Old-time Her- 
oine,” by Marion Booth Smith ; “Advance,” by Walter 
Isaac Cooper, read by Frederick Taylor Pusey; and 
Recitation, “ Press On,” by Emily M. Wills. 

A brief address was made by Alfred Moore, and 
the diplomas were distributed. A. M., addressing 
the graduates, congratulated them upon their success 
in their studies. “To-day,” he said, “ marks the com- 
pletion of your education as children. To-morrow 
as young men and young women, you will assume 
new duties and responsibilities. Some of you will 
desire to know more of the lore of the ancient phil- 
osophers ; others will tread the paths of the fairy 
land of science; some will seek the busy marts of 
trade and commerce, and others will find rich com- 
pensation in those fields of labor which tend to ele- 
vate society and to promote the welfare of mankind. 
It is scarcely to be expected that all of you will 
reach the goal of your ambition, realize the full ex- 
pectations of your high ideals, or attain distinction 
among your fellows ; but all of you may so live that, 
by the simple and honest discharge and performance 
of duty, you will command their respect and admira- 
tion, and in passing from amongst them they will 
realize that the world has been better because you 
have lived.” 

Following is the list of graduates: Mary Watson 
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Bosler, Walter Isaac Cooper, Sallie Stanley Daniels, 
Ellen Stephens Davis, Emily Eavenson, Howard 
Nicholas Eavenson, Frederick Fairlamb, Herbert 
Payne Fisher, Sarah Flowers, Alice Fussell, Henry 
Huddy Garrett, Howard Leroy Goldsmith, Howard 
Burkhardt Green, Sarah Ashley Guest, Laura Eleanor 
Hanson, Maggie Gibbons Heyburn, Eliza Evans Hib- 
berd, Bertha Longshore Knowles, Adele Carpenter 
Levering, Blanche Adele Leith, Caroline Hall Lister, 
Frank Lund Long, Letitia Macaulay, Patience Alvine 
Marshall, Gertrude Comly McMillan, Aralene Paul, 
Josephine Whitaker Pennypacker, Florence Peter- 
son, Frederick Taylor Pusey, Minna Louise Rosenthal, 
Clarence Sill, Eliza J. Smith, Marion Booth Smith, 
Benjamin Frank Taylor, Caroline Williamson Thom- 
as, Sarah Phillips Thomas, Joseph Jeanes Walker, 
William Emley Walter, Emily M. Wills, Erskine 
Wright, Frances Corson Yocom. Classical Course, 
Alice Pennock Mode and Elizabeth Nichols. Liter- 
ary Course, May Thatcher Harlan, Virginia Elmira 
Kinsey, and Elsie Oakford. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE SITUATION OF THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THE result of the recent voting in Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island upon Prohibition, seems to demand 
the serious consideration of Friends. 

The argument is strongly urged that Friends can 
have nothing to do with any legislative enactment 
which recognizes the right of any one to manufacture 
or sell spirituous liquors ; and acting upon that idea 
many of our members so strongly oppose any lawsin 
the shape of high license or local option, as to defeat 
all efforts to restrain or hold in check the iniquitous 
traffic. 

The recent expression of public sentiment in the 
States named must open the eyes of those whose cry 
has been “ Prohibition or nothing” to the fact that 
unless some middle ground can be found upon which 
all friends of temperance and good order can stand, 
it must be “ nothing ” for years to come; and it is in 
the earnest hope that some such middle ground can 
be found, that these lines are written. 

The Philanthropic Committee of the various 
yearly meetings have had under consideration for 
several years many interesting subjects,—Temper- 
ance, Arbitration, Education of the Colored People 
of the South, Prison Reform, Use of Tobacco, etc. So 
far as my observation goes there has been no hesita- 
tion whatever to urge legislative action upon any of 
the above subjects where it was thought a benefit 
would result. 

Notably was this the case in our last Yearly Meet- 
ing in New York when the subject of prison reform 
was before the meeting. The question was whether 
the Yearly Meeting should petition the Governor to 
sign a bill which had passed the Legislature and 
which was known as the “Fassett bill.” It was 
strongly urged that although the measure was not 
such as Friends would desire, it was a “step in the 

right direction.” The only reason the Yearly Meet- 
ing did not petition the Governor as requested, was 
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that no Friend had seen the bill as finally passed 
and it was thought it would be acting in the dark to 
ask to have a bill signed, the contents of which were 
unknown to the meeting. And yet a large number 
of Friends wished the meeting to forward the peti- 
tion, so anxious were they that no opportunity 
should be lost to take a “ step in the right direction,” 
although in this case it was admitted that no one 
knew exactly what the step was. 

Friends have joined in movements looking toa 
reduction in numbers of the standing armies of Eu- 
rope, in the interests of Peace. 

Friends have petitioned Legislatures to make it a 
penal offense to sell cigarettes to boys under a certain 
age. 

A strong argument could be cited in the action of 
the Philanthropic Committee of New York Yearly 
Meeting upon a subject which I do not care to dis- 
cuss, and which the meeting very properly withdrew 
from the further consideration of the Committee. 

With these precedents, can we not unite upon 
some course of action looking to the general enact- 
ment by the different legislatures of laws similar to 
the excellent license law of Pennsylvania and the lo- 
cal option law of Maryland ? 

Epwakp MERRITT. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Sixth mo. 21. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

Will the editors allow me to correct an error of 
fact in the communication of their Norristown corre- 
spondent in their columns of the lst instant? He 
says that the statement that “such a provision [as 
prohibition] has no proper place in a constitution,” 
“has been considered and answered in our highest 
judicial tribunals,—the Supreme Court of the United 
States,—and in the highest courts of the States that 
have thus far adopted Prohibition Amendments.” 
In this he is certainly mistaken. I know of no such 
decision, and do not see how it could be had. A 
clause once properly adopted in a State constitution, 
is not subject to review by any court, for any other 
purpose than its proper interpretation. There is no 
other way in which such a clause could get before a 
court, except on a claim that it was in conflict with 
the constitution of the United States, and this the 
Supreme Court of the United States, alone, could de- 
cide. It is a class of wholly different questions to 
which your correspondent refers. 

I regret the want of amenity in your correspond- 
ent’s letter, but have no wish to reply to his criti- 
cism ; but for his information let me say that in writ- 
ing, the idea that I was taking part in the Pennsyl- 
vania campaign had hardly occurred to me, from the 
conviction that I did not see how an intelligent, ob- 
servant person could think it possible that the State 
would vote in favor of prohibition. I wrote for the 
reason that there had been published in the columns 
of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, communications 
and papers favoring constitutional prohibition, gen- 
erally, in all States, and I felt that the other side had 
a right to be heard. Joun J. JANNEY. 
Columbus, O., Sixth month 15. 




























































SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


Presipent Maat1, with his wife and daughter, will 
sail for a year’s absence in France at the close of the 
Eighth month. Meantime, all letters should be ad- 
dressed to him at the college, where he will remain 
until Prof. Appleton returns from his vacation, and 
enters upon his duties as Acting President. 

-——-The Matron’s summer address will be at her 
home, Florence, Massachusetts. 


—Prof. Beardsley is spending the vacation at his 
home, and is busily engaged in working out and pre- 
paring plans and estimates for the new School of 
Mechanic Arts, He wishes it located near Whittier- 
field, to the south-west, and it will be a fine addition 
to the group of buildings occupied by the college, if 
completed according to the plans. It can be built, 
and properly equipped for the work of the depart- 
ment for about $25,000. 

—Prof, Cunningham will spend most of the sum- 
mer engaged in her favorite work in the Observatory. 

—Prof. Smith will be at Chautauqua through most 
of the vacation, engaged in teaching, and showing 


the best methods of instruction in the various de- 
partments. 


—Dr. Day is in Washington, and will spend his 
vacation chiefly in the office of the Geological Sur- 
vey, engaged in the preparation of the Annual Reports. 

—Superintendent Hall will spend the summer at 
his home, near the College, preparing the buildings 
and grounds for the reopening in the fall. He will 
enter upon his duties as Postmaster at Swarthmore, 
(to which place he has recently been appointed) the 
lst of Seventh month. 

—Prof. Bancroft will spend some time on a coast- 
ing vessel, studying new types, and will doubtless 
bring back some interesting specimens of art. 

—Prof. Price will be absent fora year, and Profs. 
Rolfe and Weaver for the summer, all in Europe, 
and none of them will be idle, but will bring back to 
the College increased ability for their respective du- 
ties, as the result of their visit abroad. 

—New entries are coming in, mostly for the Fresh- 
man Class, and the prospects of the College are good 
for the coming year. 


CAROLINE KING, a young artist of Boston, recently 
gave an unusual proof of principle. She was earning 
a fair income, but was anxious to make enough in 
addition to enable her to visit Paris in the interests 
of her art studies. A New York firm was so pleased 
with her work that they sent on a man to make a 
contract with her for a series of designs representing 
the various industries of women. The arrangements 
were made; and Miss King received an order for 
$300, which would enable her to take the coveted 
Paris trip. Then it occurred to her to ask for what 
purpose her designs were wanted. Being informed 
that they were to be used to decorate cigarette pack- 
ages, Miss King felt that she could not conscientious- 
ly furnish them. She gave up the three-hundred-dol- 
lar order, and with it her European trip— Woman’s 
Journal. 
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THE IMMODERATE SPIRIT FOR DEFENSIVE 
ARMAMENT)’ 


GATHERED as we are to-day, beneath the sheltering 
arms of friendship, of peace, it may seem inappro- 
priate to allude to a subject so foreign to our thoughts, 
our surroundings, our seeming interests. 

Human nature permits questions of unpleasant 
associations to drift from the mind—a happy state— 
for were we to live beneath sorrow we must needs 
yield to it. We should not permit ourselves, how- 
ever, to become oblivious of wrongs lying beyond the 
arena of our gaze. 

‘* Pleasures admitted in undue degree, 

Enslave the will, nor leave the judgment free.” 
and it is a duty we owe humanity, ever to raise our 
voices in the cause of right. 

Advanced as we are to-day in civilization, is it 
not a deplorable fact that we still resort to that relic 
of barbarism—war? Earnest voices, valiant pens, 
have directed their energies to prove the ills of war, 
to show the results which might be attained through 
measures of arbitration ; but still we are forced’ to 
ask ourselves the question, Does the situation of af- 
fairs prove that in any way, we are nearing the golden 
age of peace? George Eliot says :— 

“Truth has rough flavors if we bite it through.” 

In the prevailing spirit for war preparations, we 
must needs find the “ rough flavor,” we must assert 
that measures for conducting warfare are advancing 
in cruelty, in destructiveness. Among all nations we 
hear of improvement in the methods of warfare. 
Men are employed in the manufacture of deadly im- 
plements, every corner of the globe, yea, the very 
depths of the earth are being searched for new de- 
vices by which one nation may be prepared to de- 
stroy another. The construction of devices of cruelty 
for times of war has become a scientific study, na- 
tions vie with each other in this field. Enormous 
torpedoes, improvement in guns, projectiles, and var- 
ious forms of explosives are the absorbing products 
of inventive genius, wars henceforth would appall 
the stoutest hearts, civilization would stand aghast 
at the awful spectacle. Do we realize, can we real- 
ize, the curse for which we seem to be providing? 

That huge sea monster—the Vesuvius—recently 
constructed for the United States government, and 
priding herself on her destructive weapons, is but 
one of the many death-dealing vessels which have 
been constructed by the various governments of the 
world, and which to-day sway impatiently to and 
fro, as they lie at anchor, watching, waiting, yearning 
for the sound of a war-note. 

Our immortal Washington, one of the greatest 
generals the world had ever known, he, who perhaps, 
above all others, held a position which would war- 
rant his upholding war as just,and asa grand and 
glorious means of settling disputes, he who experi- 
enced war in all its phases, who was the flattered re- 
cipient of bonors and favors from the hands of rich 
and poor alike, who if any one ever saw the laurel 
side of war, surely did; yet this same Washington, 


1Graduation thesis at Swarthmore College, Sixth month 18th, 
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in his famous “ Farewell Address,” gave utterance to 
the following words: 

“Let nations avoid these overgrown military es- 
tablishments, which under any form of government 
are inauspicious to liberty.” 

That one nation devotes her millions of money 
and men to strengthening her armament is no reason 
why another nation should follow in her footsteps. 
This spirit of rivalry is all wrong, it but makes na- 
tions zealous for war. At the slightest provocation 
they fly to arms. The present Samoan question is 
but an illustration of this vicious practice. ‘ The de- 
sire that our country should surpass all others would 
not be criminal, did we understand in what respects 
it is most honorable for a nation to excel; did we 
feel that the glory of a State consists in intellectual 
and moral superiority, in freedom and purity.” 

The English claim that they possess the strongest 
navy in the world, yet the English are always fright- 
ened when the invasion of their country is threat- 
ened, and have been so since the time of William of 
Normandy. From official statistics we learn that in 
1885-86 England expended on her navy alone over 
twelve million pounds. This enormous amount does 
not include the vast sums devoted to the mainten- 
ance of her armies. Consider the good which this 
same money would accomplish if used for purposes 
conducive to the educational and moral advancement 
of the English nation. Other nations devote a pro- 
portionally extravagant sum to the maintenance of 
their armies and navies. England but furnishes a 
glaring instance of the evil. 

However it may have been in the early years of 
weakness, it has become more and more evident, as 
our nation has grown more powerful, that its tradi- 
tional attitude of neutrality is not the result of fear. 
The American government by accepting and support- 
ing those principles of international law which have 
seemed in accordance with abstract justice and nat- 
ural law, has done much towards the amelioration of 
the intercourse among nations. 


Our ordinary sympathies seem to desert us when 
war is named, simply because from youth, false no- 
tions of chivalry and true courage are instilled into 
the mind. A gentle effort at that time suffices to lift 
the enormous weight of succeeding years. Consider 
the number of youth of the country who daily aspire 
to lead a military, a naval life. They cannot when 
they enter the standing army thus mean to signify 
that they sanction such wholesale slaughter as war 
brings with it, we cannot credit our youth with such 
inhuman feelings. They think of war only as the 
poet, the orator paints it,—in glowing colors,—when 
the brave young hero is returning with laurels from 
the field of victory, to the luring strains of martial 
music. They think not of the awful realities attend- 
ing these brightly-tinted pictures. “There is equal 
scope for displaying courage and magnanimity in 
blessing as in destroying mankind.” When we con- 
sider the vast amount of good, which the thousands 
who join the armies of the world might accomplish 
in other fields of labor, when we consider the im- 
moral tendencies of war, when we consider the de- 
moralizing influence which we in this present gener- 








ation will exert upon succeeding generations, then 
and then only, can we realize the importance of tak- 
ing active measures in checking this great curse of 
humanity. The historian ,then, has it largely in his 
power to direct into new channels the thoughts, in- 
terests, and opinions of the rising generation. Let 
him not fail to appreciate the weight of responsibil- 
ity resting on his shoulders. 

Our present attitude towards the Indians isa burn- 
ing shame, it is a reliance upon the might of arms. 
How unfeelingly we drive them from spot to spot! 
Just when they have become settled in their new 
homes, and their future begins to assume a more 
promising outlook, the United States government, in 
no generous thirst for fame—“ that last infirmity of 
noble minds”—but from an ignorant and ignoble 
passion for new territories, seizes their lately flourish- 
ing gardens and fields, only to push them further 
away, only to limit them to narrower confines, only 
to crush in them all spirit, all hope, all love of home 
which burns likewise in the breast of the savage. 
That they are capable of friendly dealings and 
friendly intercourse is proven by the peaceful, mild, 
satisfactory dealings our great ancestor William Penn 
had with them. 

The amount devoted to the pursuit of war, as 
compared with that bestowed on the culture of the 
people is a startling commentary. Let us compare 
the amount of money devoted to the construction of 
only one vessel of war, with the entire sum ever ex- 
pended up to the year 1845, upon that great seat of 
learning—Harvard University—a place where sons 
from all parts of the Union are educated. At that 
time the whole available property of the University, 
the various accumulations of more than two centur- 
ies of generosity, amounted to $703,000. At that 
time there was swinging idly at her moorings a war 
vessel costing $835,000—which casket will you 
choose—the brazen one of war, or the golden one of 
learning? At the present day the balance sways as 
unevenly twixt the funds devoted to educational ad- 
vancement and that which provides a means of hu- 
man destruction as it did in 1845. 

“ Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals and forts; 

The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred ! 

And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forever more the curse of Cain.” 

Some nation must take the initiative in this mat- 
ter—why not the United States, a free nation, where 
no young man pursues a military career but from 
choice. Why not form an invincible phalanx, op- 
pose the bitter adversary—war—and win the great- 
est battle which has ever been won; return the 
grandest, proudest, most honored victors. 

In Germany, where military service is compul- 
sory, the youth regard it ofttimes as a burdensome 
grievance. They chafe under the weight of the ex- 
action, yet with all the drill, with all the time and 
money devoted to this cause, does Germany’s present 
condition tend to urge upon the world the importance 
of such measures? Far from it. 
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Let all the world abandon the system of prepara- 
tion for war in time of peace, “as irrational, un- 
christian, vainly prodigal of expense, and having a 
direct tendency to excite the very evil against which 
it professes to guard. Let our battlements be schools, 
hospitals, colleges, and churches ; our arsenals libra- 
ries, our navies, peaceful ships on errands of per- 
petual commerce; our army, teachers of youth and 
ministers of religion.” This is truly the best, no- 
blest, and only righteous defense of nations. 

Now is the time when the noon-day sun of civili- 
zation seems to be standing still in the heavens to do 
away entirely with war, and to settle all discords by 
means of arbitration. 

The Greeks tell a story of how there was one 
small spot—the isle of Delos—dedicated to the gods, 
and kept at all times sacred from war. Here the citi- 
zens of hostile countries met and joined in common 
worship. So let the whole world unite in dedicating 
its fair fields to the worship of Peace. “Let the bu- 
gles sound the Truce of God to the whole world for- 
ever.” 


Exvsie D. Stoner. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SIDNEY LANIER. 


“Tere is a sort of nature of persons I have com- 
pared to little rills of water, fresh from perennial 
springs—persons not so very plenty, yet some few 
certainly of them running over the surface and area 
of humanity, all times, al] lands.”—( Walt Whitman.) 

These words, written by a famous poet concern- 
ing Elias Hicks, could, as well, have referred to 
Sidney Lanier. His was a nature so pure and true 
and loving; so patient in his affliction and so Christ- 
like, that the comparison would be an excellent one. 

Sidney Lanier was born in Macon, Ga.,in 1842, 
At the age of fourteen he entered Oglethorpe College, 
and graduated in 1860. At his graduation he was 
called to a position as a tutor in the college, which 
he accepted and heid until the breaking out of the 
war. In 1861 he joined the Macon Volunteers, re- 
maining in service until the close of the war. Three 
times promotion was offered him, which he refused, 
feeling that it was his duty to remain with his 
brother. They were separated in 1864, however, 
having been placed in charge of different blockade 
runners. Upon one of these excursions Sidney was 
made a prisoner by the Union forces and was con- 
fined for five months in Point Lookout prison. “The 
free life in the saddle and under the stars ” suited 
his disposition thoroughly, but the “tyranny and 
Christlessness of man ” were most oppressive to him. 

From this time onward his life was a series of 
bright and gloomy seasons. In 1867 he married 
Mary Day, of Macon, and soon after the foe that he 
had been dreading for so long, seized him. Hemor- 
rhage followed hemorrhage, and weaker and weaker 
he grew, but yet he did not losecourage. From Texas 
to Florida, from Pennsylvania to North Carolina he 
went, still hopeful that he would find a new life, 
would recover health “from pine heaths and clover 
blossoms.” When he was able to hold his pen he 


wrote, his whole soul passing out and into his verse ; 





his love of God and of nature, his faith and love of 
mankind, finding a perpetual utterance in his strange 
rythmic compositions. 
One of the most beautiful productions from his 
pen is entitled “ A Ballad of Trees and the Master.” 
“Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent. 
Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him, 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods He came. 


“Out of the woods my Master went, 
And he was well content. 
Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 
When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last : 
*T was on a tree they slew Him—last 
When out of the woods He came.” 

Sidney Lanier had nothing in common with the 
petty wranglings of the churches. His love for God 
could not abide with them, as the following prose 
note will show: 

“T fled in tears from the men’s ungodly quarrel 
about God. I fled in tears to the woods, and laid me 
down on the earth. Then somewhat like the beating 
of many hearts came up to me out of the ground ; 
and I looked and my cheek lay close to a violet. 
Then my heart took courage, and I said : 

“*T know that thou art the word of my God, dear Violet : 
And Oh, the ladder is not long that to my heaven leads. 
Measure what space a violet stands above the ground: 
’Tis no further climbing that my soul and angels haye 

to do than that.’ ” 

The poem “ Hard Times in Elfiand ” will show his 
love for children, as deep and as true as his love 
always was. 

And this great soul, this true man, battled bravely 
with consumption, lecturing at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, when “those who heard him listened with a 
sort of fascinated terror, as in doubt whether the 
hoarded breath would suffice to the end of the hour,” 
—and dictating to his wife until even that was im- 
possible. But in 1881 the manly struggle drew to a 
close, and one of the greatest poets this country has 
ever known passed to the new life. 

The genius of Sidney Lanier has never received 
the recognition that it deserves. Bayard Taylor, E. 
C. Stedman, and others of equal judgment accepted 
the poet as a poet, but the world has failed to recog- 
nize him. They laughed at his Centennial Cantata, 
and they would hear no good of him, but times are 
changing, and it will not be long before his name 
will have gained its proper position. 

Joun Richarp MEApER. 





Our fellow-creatures can only judge what we are 
by what we do, but in the eyes of our Maker what 
we do is of no worth, except as it follows from what 


we are.— Coleridge. 


“Te law of Christianity is eminently and trans- 
cendently called the word of truth.”—South. 

















THE ELECAMPANE CURE FOR HYDRO- 
PHOBIA. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I nave been a reader of your good paper for quite a 
number of years. I noticed several years ago an ar- 
ticle on hydrophobia, but the issue containing the ar- 
ticle got misplaced. The cure was Elecampane and 
new milk. I forget the particulars. If it is consid- 
ered a certain cure by the medical faculty, please in- 
sert the same again and oblige your present readers. 

Beloit, Ohio. J. H. 

[In order to respond to the above inquiry, our 
friend Robert Shoemaker, of this city, (well known, 
for many years, as the head of a large wholesale drug 
house), furnishes us a printed slip of communications 
sent to Philadelphia journals, some years ago, giving 
the recipe asked for, and details concerning its effi- 
cacy. Ina note enclosing them he says that “in the 
very many cases where the Elecampane has been 
used I have yet to hear of a single failure of its effi- 
cacy in preventing an attack of hydrophobia.”—Ebs. 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 

EXTRACTS FROM PRINTED SLIPS SENT BY R. 8. 

My attention was drawn to Elecampane many 
years since as a preventive of hydrophobia. The ac- 
tive medical principle of this plant is found in the 
root, and is called inulin. From my experience, I be- 
lieve this inulin neutralizes the virus or poison of 
hydrophobia. Allow me to give a few instances 
where this simple remedy has been used. My own 
nephew, then a small boy, was bitten badly in the 
face by adog unmistakably mad. This occurred 
within a few miles of this city. The father of the 
lad came immediately to town to obtain medical ad- 
vice. Wecalled on an eminent physician (now de- 
ceased) who at once prescribed the plant named. 
The root was obtained and administered as hereinaf- 
ter directed. No symptom of hydrophobia appeared, 
and the lad, now a hale, hearty farmer in Montgom- 
ery county, lives to show the scar of the wound in 
the face. 

The physician above referred to related to me a 
number of instances in which the remedy had been 
used, and always with success. He, in fact, remarked, 
“T never knew it to fail when properly administered.” 
I will give but two cases. First: Two men living 
near this city were bitten in the hand by the same 
dog, and within fifteen minutes of each other. The 
dog, a stranger to them, was secured and imprisoned 
to await an owner. The next day he showed unmis- 
takable signs of madness, and finally died with 
hydrophobia. Alarmed for their safety, both men 
came to the city and waited on the physician quoted 
above. He precribed Elecampane Root. One of the 
men remarked, “that is an old woman’s remedy,” 
and refused to take it. This man, returning to his 
home, placed himself under the care of his own doc- 
tor, who cauterized the wound, and administered 

medicine to salivate him. On the ninth day he was 
seized with spasms and died in agony. The other 
and more fortunate man took the Elecampane as pre- 
scribed, and never suffered in the least degree from 
the dreaded disease. 
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Second: A number of cows feeding in a pasture 
were all bitten by a mad dog. The circumstances 
coming to the knowledge of those who had heard of 
this Elecampane remedy, thought it a good opportu- 
nity to give ita trial. The cows were accordingly separ- 
ated—to one-half the number the root was adminis- 
tered (in form of decoction), and not one of the cows 
suffered from hydrophobia ; whilst all of those not so 
treated took the malady and died from its effects or 
were shot. In quite a number of cases coming under 
my own observation of persons bitten by dogs sup- 
posed to be mad, I have recommended the use of the 
Elecampane, and have yet to learn of the first case 
of hydrophobia resulting from such bite where the 
root was used. 

Having said this much, allow me to give the mode 
of using the remedy. To one and a-half ounces of 
good, sound Elecampane Root, bruised in a mortar, 
add one pint of new milk, boil to half pint, strain off, 
and when cold, take a dose, in the morning, fasting. 
No food should be taken for from three to five hours 
afterwards. Repeat the dose on the third morning, 
allowing one morning to intervene, and again on the 
fifth morning. The above quantity is for an adult ; 
for children given in proportionate doses, say to one 
of 12 years, half the quantity. 

The writer of this article believes that the Elecam- 
pane will cure the disease after violent symptoms have 
been manifested. I would say that I have never 
known a case where it was used after a full manifes- 
tation of the disease, but should, most certainly, 
strongly urge its use, particularly so, as no physician 
has any knowledge of a cure for the awful malady. 
When a person is bitten by a dog, mad or otherwise, 
great care should be taken to avoid talking about it, 
or doing anything calculated to excite the imagina- 
tion. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
“HOW MUCH MORE YOU, O YE OF LITTLE 
FAITH!” 


Amon the hoary Adirondack mountains 

That lift their aged foreheads to the sky, 
Where from their deep, fern-hidden source, the 

fountains 

Dash crystal-clear and restless, tossing lie 
Among the rugged rocks and wild obstructions 

Of mossy logs, dead boughs, and driftwood bare, 
Seeming to shun all flattering seductions 

To smoother course in valley meadow fair, 


Where rocky precipice high towered o’er us 

And rocky gorge yawned deep beneath our feet, 
Where nature’s wild magnificence before us 

Had held us breathless, there a violet sweet 
Amidst this grand profusion nestling lowly 

Down by the roadside dared to raise its head ; 
Nor precipice, nor gorge, nor landslide slowly 

Rolling its sand grains, caused the flower to 

dread. 


“O violet! How canst thou bloom serenely 
So near these mighty rocks, this torrent bold! 
How canst thou raise thy modest head so queenly 
And venture thy blue petals to unfold? 
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Think of the grandeur of these rock walls hoary ; 
Think of the heights and depths sublime so near ! 
How darest thou to tell thy simple story, 
To sing thy hymn of praise, and show no fear ?” 


All sweetly, silently, the flower listened 
All sweet and silent was her soft reply, 
While on her cheek a shining spray-drop glistened, 
A tear of thankfulness to Him on high : 
“ Even a flower’s wish the Father heareth ; 
Nor rain nor sunshine e’er hath failed me yet; 
And He who made and placed me here, He care th 


Even for one small blue-eyed violet .” 
A. L. D. 


THE CONGO RAILROAD TO BE BUILT BY 
NATIVES. 

Brussezs, June 18.—It is not expected that a single 
laborer will be taken to Africa to build the Congo 
Railroad. The roadbed will be graded and the track 
laid by Africans themselves, just as the Portuguese 
are employing native labor to build the Loando-Am- 
baca Railroad. When this railroad project was first 
discussed several years ago native labor was hardly 
thought of,and it was seriously suggested that the 
best plan would be to employ Chinese laborers to 
grade the road. To-day no one talks of employing 
anything but native labor. The Africans now in the 
service of the Congo State include hundreds of men 
from widely separated regions. Le Mouvement Geo- 
graphique thus describes them : 

“First are the Krooboys from Liberia, who are 
the best workmen on the Loando Railroad, many of 
whom were digging on the Panama Canal until its 
collapse. The Congo State and commercial houses 
have long employed them to do heavy work around 
the stations and on the steamboats. Their wages are 
from fifteen to twenty cents a day besides rations, 
Some Veys, also from Liberia, are in the service of 
the State. They are faithful workmen, and can be 
obtained in large numbers for the same wages paid 
to the Krooboys. 

“The Haussa, who are recruited on the slave 
coast, where they come from their famous country 
south of the Sahara to earn money, have been em- 
ployed by the Congo State chiefly as soldiers and in lay- 
ing out the ground for stations. The results have been 
highly satisfactory. Their pay is about 25 cents a day. 

“But it is in the Congo region itself that the 
State finds most of its army of employees. The Lo- 
ango and Cabinda of the coast are employed in the 
factories and stations of the lower river. They are 
good workmen, have the advantage of being able to 
talk with the thousands of natives surrounding 
them, and their wages vary from 10 to 20 centsa 
day. Then come the Bangala cannibals of the upper 
river, who are now employed in large numbers by 
the State as soldiers, steamboat hands, and station 
workmen. They do good work with the shovel, and 
have been largely engaged making terraces at the 
stations. They eagerly seek service,and the won- 
derful story of their transformation from idle sav- 
ages to fairly industrious workmen is well known. 
Their pay is one and a half brass wires a day, worth 
in Europe only a few cents. There is now a fair 
prospect that their wages will soon be raised. 
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“The natives of the cataract region, where the 
railroad is to be built, have as yet been employed 
only as carriers, but there is no doubt that they can 
be utilized at other sorts of labor when other work 
is offered them. They are eager to earn trade goods. 
Several thousand of them are now in the carrier ser- 
vice. It is said that under competent superintend- 
ence most of the carpenter work, masonry, and 
blacksmithing can also be done by natives imported 
from the gold coast, who have learned these trades. 
The Congo State has employed a large number of 
them, and has generally been well satisfied with 
their work. Their pay is from $15 to $25 a month. 
“Tt is therefore expected that the laborers who 
are to carry out the manual part of this great under- 
taking will be found in Africa herself, and that a 
large part of them will be natives of the Congo.” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN FISH-CULTURE. 


Last spring about half a million young shad were 
placed soon after hatching in a large pond in Wash- 
ington, and were carefully tended and fed and pro- 
tected from enemies during the whole of the period 
which the young shad spends in fresh water. The 
young fishes prospered and grew rapidly, and nearly 
all of them were still alive when the time for migrat- 
ing to the ocean came in the fall. The gates of the 
pond were then opened one morning, and all day 
long the silver stream of young shad poured out 
through them and started on their long journey 
down to the sea. All naturalists will look forward 
with the greatest interest to the time when these 
fishes return, bringing back with them to the fisher- 
men of the Potomac the wealth of food which they 
have gathered in the ocean. In the meantime we 
may indulge the hope that the strong constitutions 
which they have acquired during their carefully nur- 
tured youth will enable them to excel their less fa- 
vored brothers, and that when they reach our mar- 
ket they will have some of the excellence of our im- 
proved garden products. 

But this is not all. These shad were reared from 
selected eggs. The adults which enter our waters 
first in the spring are most valuable to the fisher- 
men, since they are put upon the market at a time 
when fresh fish are scarce and high priced. Our ex- 
perience with garden vegetables justifies the expecta- 
tion that the eggs of early shad shall themselves 
give birth to early shad. Now, all the young fishes 
which were put into the Fish Commission pond were 
hatched from eggs taken from the earliest shad of 
the season, and, if this process of selection be pur- 
sued for a few years, we may feel confident that the 
Potomac river will soon abound in shad of extra 
quality at the time when fine shad are hardest to get 
and most valuable—Prof. W. K. Brooks,in Popular 
Science Monthly. 


We are to know that we are never without a pilot. 
When we know not how to steer, and dare not hoist 
a sail, we can drift. The current knows the way 
though we do not. The ship of heaven guides itself 
and will not accept a wooden rudder.— Emerson. 
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THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION AMONG 

THE COLORED PEOPLE. 
[Tue following extracts from an article in Harper's 
Magazine for Seventh Month are of great interest, be- 
cause of their authorship. The writer is Atticus G. 
Haygood, of Georgia, who has been since 1883 the 
General Agent for the disbursement of what is known 
as the “Slater Fund.” (This, $1,000,000, was left in 
1882, by John F. Slater, of Norwich, Conn., “‘ to aid in 
the Christian education of the lately emancipated 
race and of their descendants in the South.”) Itis 
in the hands of a Board of Trustees, and A. G. Hay- 
good attends to the details of the disbursement, visit- 
ing the several schools that are aided, and reporting 
on them to the Trustees. We know of no person 
who is better qualified to write upon this subject, or 
whose testimony is of more value. He is a South- 
ern man, having been born in Georgia, in 1839. In 
1859 he became a preacher of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, and in 1876 he was made presi- 
dent of Emory College, (at Oxford, Georgia), which 
place he retained until 1884, when he had become 
Agent of the Slater Funds. His earnestness in the 
work, his tact and good judgment in avoiding un- 
necessary controversy, joined with his firmness in 
insisting upon the necessity of honestly and really 
educating the colored people, are reasons why 80 
much interest and importance attach to his published 
articles on the subject. And it is a cause for great 
encouragement to all sincere lovers of our country, 
and to those who cherish hopes concerning the gen- 
eral progress of mankind, that there should appear 
in the South men of culture and ability, so just and 
so kindly in their attitude toward the colored people. 
With them in the work, it cannot be doubted that in 
the long run good progress will be made, and the 
children of the Captivity will enjoy, as other Ameri- 
cans, their rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.—H. M. J.] 

The most unique and altogether wonderful chap- 
ter in the history of education is that which tells the 
story of the education of the negroes of the South 
since 1865. 

The friends of the negro’s education really began 
during the war. The work was taken hold of with a 
vigor the world never saw before as soon as hostili- 
ties ceased. The government expended through the 
Freedmen’s Bureau large sums; Northern benevo- 
lence poured many millions of dollars into the South 
to teach, enlighten, lift up, and better christianize 
the emancipated people. Presently most of the 
Southern States began to make appropriations of 
public money to institutions that best prepared col- 
ored men and women to teach in the common 
schools. The churches of the North organized great 
societies to raise money and carry on the work of ed- 
ucation among the colored people. Counting all the 
higher schools, whether called universities, colleges, 
institutes, or seminaries, there are about one hun- 
dred and fifty able to prepare men and women to 
teach in the common schools, some of them fitted to 
do thorough college work. In these institutions, 
working on small salaries, I have met many times 
men and women “ of whom the world is not worthy,” 


graduates of the foremost schools in America—Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Colby University, the Uni- 
versity of Boston, University of Michigan, Oberlin, 
Wellesley, Vassar, Mount Holyoke, and the best of 
them all. Among these teachers some of the best 
are colored men and women who were taught during 
the first decade of this great Christian experiment. 

There has been some prejudice excited by the 
over-naming of the institutions established for the 
colored people. Many are called “ university,” but 
not one does university work, nor is there now occa- 
sion for such work; many more are called colleges, 
but the least part of the work they do is college 
work. I had occasion to look carefully into this mat- 
ter. In 1883-4, in the schools receiving aid from the 
“John F. Slater Fund,” there were employed 303 
teachers, and enrolled 7,273 students. They were 
in colleges, universities, institutions. An actual 
count, as the catalogues classed the students, re- 
sulted in the following conclusion: “ The percentage 
of the whole number engaged in classical studies, the 
higher mathematics, and other college studies pre- 
paratory to admission to the college classes, was less 
than five per cent. of the whole number.” The 
ninety-five in each hundred were learning just what 
they should be learning; they were fitting them- 
selves to be intelligent men and women, and to teach 
in the public schools for their people. The president 
of one of the best of these institutions tells me that 
“more than 1,000 of his former students have taught 
in the public schools.” 

In connection with some of the best of these 
institutions are professional schools. The negro 
preacher has abundant opportunity to use his gifts, 
The negro lawyer has not much encouragement. The 
negro doctor is rapidly winning his way. There are 
three really admirable medical schools for colored 
men in the South ; Medical Department, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington City ; Meharry Medical College, 
Nashville, Tennessee; and Leonard Medical School, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

No people were ever helped so much in twenty- 
five years, and no illiterate people ever learned so 
fast. The most painstaking and long-continued in- 
vestigations justify me in making the following state- 
ments, using the round numbers nearest the actual 
facts : 

1. There are in the South, in 1889, 16,000 com- 
mon schools conducted by colored teachers: in these 
schools about one million colored children receive 
elementary instruction from three to four months 
per annum at public expense. 

2. Not less than two millions of the colored peo- 
ple can at least read. 

3. In higher education the best ones succeed as 
well as other people with the same sort of prelimi- 
nary training. 

4. The African churches in the South are fired 
with commendable zeal to do what they can in the 
education of their people. In some enterprises they 
have done notably well, justifying the firm persua- 
sion that some day they will be capable of conduct- 
ing their own institutions. 

5. The introdaction of industrial training into 
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all the leading institutions for the colored people has 
been an unmixed blessing. It has helped scholar- 
ship, discipline, and the building up of self-reliant, 
self- maintaining manhood and womanhood. 

6. There is a growing friendliness toward the 
cause of negro education. Grants of money are 
made with less reluctance; the States and cities are 
putting every year larger sums in the work of edu- 
cating the negro, and those who teach him are be- 
ginning to receive something like Christian recogni- 
tion, 

7. The white churches of the South are begin- 
ning to move in the actual work of teaching the ne- 
gro. What they have begun they will carry on. 

8. There is substantial progress. Investigation in 
every available direction, with the best helps I 
could get from the highest offical sources in each of 
the twelve States specially considered in this paper, 
led to these results, comparing 1882 and 1888: Total 
colored school population, 1888, 2,057,990, an increase 
from 1882 of fourteen per cent.; total colored enrol- 
ment for 1888, 985,522, an increase of thirty-four per 
cent. This is hopeful; the gain in numbers at school 
is relatively more than the gain in the population. 

Comparing the case of the white people with the 
case of the negroes in these respects, we find: For 
1888, total white school population, 3,383,618, an in- 
crease from 1882 in six years of nineteen per cent. ; 
total white enrolment, 1888, 1,997,558, an increase of 
thirty-seven per cent. 

9. What the higher-grade institutions for colored 
people now most need is endowment sufficient to se- 
cure for many years to come thoroughly efficient in- 
structions. ad te 

A marked feature in recent discussions in the 
South as to education has been tool craft in connec- 
tion with training with books. Georgia has stepped 
ten paces in front, and has established a technologi- 
cal school of high grade in the city of Atlanta, plac- 
ing at its head a man eminently fitted for his work, 
the Rey. D. I.S. Hopkins, the late president of Emory 
College. Mississippi has established at Columbus a 
school for girls that unites industrial training to 
education in books. The success of the experiment 
has challenged attention throughout the entire South- 
ern country. 

In this connection it should be said that the 
higher institutions for negro youth in the South have, 
almost without exception, introduced industrial 
training as part of the course of study. The late 
John F. Slater, of Norwich, Connecticut, in 1882 gave 
one million dollars, [to aid schools for the colored 
people.] He desired that the interest of the money 
he gave should be used to make more efficient the 
work of schools established by others. It was in- 
tended to help as many, and to help them as rapidly 
as possible, so as to help them truly. So, in carrying 
out the founder’s wish, those institutions have been 
aided that were known to do such work as made 
their students good teachers, and the agent was in- 
structed to “ prefer those schools that joined to in- 
struction in books some form of industrial training.” 
The result is that every important school for negro 
youth in the South has adopted industrial training, 
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and with the most beneficent and every way gratify- 
ing results. — 

The South is beginning to awake to the perils that 
lie but partially concealed in the ignorant classes, 
both white and black, that make up so large a part 
of the population. It is time to awake; there is rea- 
son to be alarmed when the tenth census reports in 
the twelve States under consideration in this paper 
332,733 white voters and 886,905 negro voters as “un- 
able to write.” If in a union of States like ours, 
which binds all into one, this alarm should not ex- 
tend to States more fortunate than these twelve 
Southern States, it would indicate an indifference 
to common interests and common dangers more 
alarming than ignorance itself. 


A DREADED TASK. 

A TASK never grows smaller or lighter by sitting down 
and lamenting that it must be done, and there is an 
old maxim that teaches us that a thing “ once begun 
is half done.” 

A farmer friend of mine has a boy of fourteen 
years, named Billy, who is like a good many other 
boys of my acquaintance. His heart is heavy, anda 
cloud immediately overspreads his mental horizon 
when he is asked to make himself useful. 

“ Billy,” said Mr. H.—,one day when I was out to 
the farm, “ why don’t you go to work on that little 
patch of potatoes?” 

“Aw,” whined Billy “ there’s so many of them 
taters 1’ll never get them hoed.” 

“ You won’t if you don’t begin soon.” 

“T hate to begin.” 

“How are you ever going to do the work if you 
don’t begin?” 

“ Well, I’ll begin pretty soon.” 

His father walked away, and I heard Billy ex- 
ciaim, in a tone indicating great mental distress : 

“ Plague on them old taters! It makes me sick to 
think about them.” 

“Why do you think about them then?” I said, 
laughingly. 

“ I’ve got to,” he replied, dolefully, with a sorrow- 
ful shake of the head. “ I’ve been thinking about 
them ever since I got up this morning.” 

“ How long, now, Billy, will it really take to hoe 
them ?” 

“ Well, at least an hour.” 

“And you've been distressed about it ever since 
you got up?” 

“ Well, I hate to hoe taters.” 

“And you’ve been up a little more than five 
hours ?” 

“ Well, I, I—” Billy began to grin, took up his hoe 
and said, “ I never thought of that!” 

And the potatoes were hoed in just forty minutes. 

He doubles a task who dreads it.—Golden Days. 





“ Trura is a stronghold, fortified by God and na- 
ture, and diligence is properly the understanding’s 
laying siege to it ; so that it must be perpetually ob- 
serving all the avenues and passes to it, and accord- 
ingly making its approaches.”—South. 





FARM-LIFE IN CHINA. 


A FARMER may be hired by the year for from eight to 
fourteen dollars, with food, clothing, head-shaving, 
and tobacco. Those who work by the day receive 
from eight to ten cents, with a noonday meal. At 
the planting and harvesting of rice, wages are from 
ten to twenty cents a day, with five meals; or thirty 
cents a day without food. Few land-owners hire 
hands, except for a few days during the planting and 
harvesting of rice. Those who have more land than 
they and their sons can till, lease it to their neigh- 
bors. 

Much land is held on leases given by ancient pro- 
prietors to clansmen whose descendants now till it, 
paying from seven to fourteen dollars’ worth of rice 
annually for its use. 

Food averages little more than a dollar a month 
for each member of a farmer’s family. One who 
buys, cooks, and eats his meals alone, spends from 
one and a half to two dollars a month upon the raw 
material and fuel, Two pounds of rice, costing three 
and a half cents, with relishes of salt fisb, pickled 
cabbage, cheap vegetables and fruits, costing a cent 
and a half, is the ordinary allowance to each laborer 
for each day. Abernethy’s advice to a luxurious pa- 
tient, “ Live on sixpence a day and earn it,” is fol- 
lowed by nearly every Chinamen. One or two de- 
pendent relatives frequently share with him the six- 
pence.—Adele M. Fielde, in Popular Science Monthly. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE vote upon the two proposed amendments, to the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania, on the 18th inst., was 
largely adverse in both cases. On the amendment probib- 
iting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor, the 
majority in the negative was 189,020 ; and on that making 
certain changes in the qualifications for voting, 235,850, 
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Twenty-nine counties voted for Prohibition, (nearly all 
in the central and western section of the State, or along 
the New York line, only one, Chester, being in the eastern 
section); and 38 counties voted against it, the latter num- 
ber including the cities and boroughs of Philadelphia; 
Pittsburg, Allegheny, Reading, Lancaster, Harrisburg, 
Scranton, Wilkesbarre, Pottsville, York, Erie, Easton, Al- 
lentown, and Norristown. Excluding nine counties,— 
Philadelphia, Allegheny, Berks, Lancaster, Lehigh, Mont- 
gemery, Northampton, Schuylkill, and York,—the remain- 
ing 58 counties were equally divided for and against, and 
showed 5,040 majority for the Amendment. 


THE largest majorities for the Amendment were: Mer- 
cer, 3,856, Crawford, 3,504, Venango, 3,502, Bradford, 3,412, 
Fayette, 3,005, Lawrence, 2,896, Indiana, 2,:299, Blair, 2,- 
284. Philadelphia county gave 92,495 adverse majority. 
Allegheny 26,188, Berks 19,209, Schuylkill 12,310. 

THE question of removing the Prohibition clause from 
the Constitution of Rhode Island was voted on on the 20th 
instant, and resulted in the affirmative by about 5,000 
more than the necessary three-fifths vote. 


Lucy Wess Hayes, the wife of ex-President R. B. 
Hayes was stricken with paralysis at her home at Fre- 
mont, Ohio, on the 2ist instant, and died on the 25th. 
She was about 56 years of age. 


NOTICES. 
*,* Circular Meeting in Caln Quarter: at Bradford, 
Seventh month 7, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


*,* A portion of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meoting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches, will attend the 
First-day morning meeting held at Radnor, Sixth month 
30th, at 10 o’clock. 

Train leaves Broad Street Station at 8.45 a. m. for Rad- 
nor Station. Returning leave Radnor Station at 12.33 and 
2.33 p. m. 


*,* Friendsare invited to attend the religious meeting 
at the Home for Aged Colored Persons, First-day next at 
3 p. m. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 
Royal Bakine PowpER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowaAkp M. Jenxins, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaraH J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine S&t., Phila 
Henry M. Lana, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . ° - #1,500,000. 


Six per cent, 
and City properties. 


Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 


Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable | 


half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 


| 
i 


| w. FR. MILLS, 


the Bank examiners of the atate of New York, with | 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- | 


ernment Bonds. 
We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 


real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wm. Hacker, 
JouN M, SHRIGLEY, 
5S. ROBINSON COALE, 
Crater LIPPixcott, 
R. W. Chay, 
Wa. P. Bement, 
se James SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. AUSTIN 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





| MOINES LOAN & TRUST 
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AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 


332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 


6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 


Principal and Interest payable at Brown Bros., N. Y. and Phila. 


DIRECTORS. 
WM. C. Tee NINA, 


Browni & Co., z. Y. 
THOMAS BOA’ 1TERGOS 
Jno. M Sharpless & Co. Phila. 
CHAS. WHEELER, 
Neckties Green & Co., a a 
JOHN M. THAYER, 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID 
Dundee Dye w' oo Passaic, N.J. 
JOHN N. BEACH 

Tefft, Weller & Co., N. Y. 


Kearney, Neb. “pene of Nebraska. 
WM. P. ALDRICH, GEO. L. WHITMAN, 
Empire Print Works, N. Y. | Whitman & Phelps, N.Y. 
And others. 


We have General Agency for sale of Securities of DES 


CO. ; also offer Debentures, 
School and | County Bonds. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. p@- When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this pepe -Es 
Capital, $500,000 (Full paid.) 
3822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by — deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general Trust 


and Financial Business. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the 


assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, 


EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jz., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 
DIRECTORS: 


Benjamin Miller, 


Edward Hoopes, Winthro 
Charies Piatt, 


Joseph 8. Harris, Charles Huston, 
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Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. a. Banes, A 
Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D McCreary, Wm. 


Thos. Woodnutt, 
lan Wood, Jr. 
H. Ingham, Chas. P Sinnickson 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.” PHILA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 


Cost. 
HALF MILLIONS, 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


It is PuRELY MurvaL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
sa ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 
Vice Pres. HORATIO S - STEPHEES. 


Sec. HENRY C. snows 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart a & the = of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FO 


220A 8. WING, Manager of In 








